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A FISHING PARTY. 

The scene which we present to our readers be- 
low forms a fine maritime picture, and was 
drawn for us from the life, by Mr. Waad. The 
picture in its locale represents Boston Harbor, 
and the fishing sloop in the foreground is taking 
a party of amateur fishermen down to the fishing 
yrounds below the lighthouse, just outside of 
Yoint Alderton and the Brewsters. Off these 
grounds, the party will be in sight of the cape 
on either shore, and especially of Nahant and 
Egy Rock; ten to one they will meet with the 
veritable sea serpent before they return. The 
steamer in the distance is the May Flower, the 


pet steamer of our beautiful harbor, which runs 
between Boston, Long Island, Hull and Hing- 
ham, a fleet and safe craft, and one which com- 
mands a very large share of public patronage. 
Here and there in the picture may be seen some 
of the numerous islands that dot our bay; in 
olden times they were covered with a luxuriant 
growth of trees, and a thick underbrush ; but the 
depredations of the early visitors to the bay upon 
them for firewood, gradually dismantled them en- 
tirely, and they now only present their undulating 
surfaces, clad in the green covering of thrifty 
grass, and form convenient pasturage for cattle. 
‘There are few better harbors on the Atlantic sea- 


board than our own, with a good channel way, 
sheltered from the sea, and with plenty of water 
at all times; for maritime commercial purposes 
it could hardly be improved. Fishing excur- 
sions, during the summer months, are a favorite 
source of amusement to a large portion of our 
citizens, and such parties as our artist has here 
represented may be seem at almost any hour of 
the day casting off their stern lines and setting 
sail for the fishing grounds, below the outer light. 
Some of those uninitiated individuals that are 
so merry just now on the sloop’s deck, however, 
will be apt to feel somewhat different when the 
long, ground swell of the sea in the outer bay ge:s 


command of the hull of the trim and beautiful 
little craft. But we wont prognosticate trouble 
for them ; for we hope they will have a merry 
time, plenty of bites, a good luncheon, and a 
safe return to the wharves again. People who 
live far inland and who never participate in these 
aquatic sports, can but poorly realize their in- 
viz orating eflect upon the constitution, the mind 
and the body; but if we have the open sea to 
enjoy, you have the dense forests and green 
fields, to say nothing of fresh water streams and 
trout fishing; and one may yield as effective 
amount of pleasure and healthful elasticity as 
the other to the busy followers of each. 
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CHAPTER XII.—{contixvep.] 


“There is another phase to this sad drama, 
signor; and, since I have so attentively and si- 
lently listened to your story, do me the favor to 
hear the rest, as it came to me.” 

“T am all attention, count.” 

“This same Don Miguel, although he may 
have been your friend, was a consummate knave ! 
An ingrate—a liar—a robber once, himself—an 
avaricious, cheating, murderous wretch!” said 
the count, warmly. 

“ But—” 

“] pray you, listen, signor; my story will be 
brief. I tell you that such was the character I 
had heard of this very Ruberto, whom you com- 
pliment.” 

But—” 

“One moment, by your leave. When I left 
Spain, a few weeks since, I heard the details 
which I will now repeat to you; and I crave 
your patience. 

“You have spoken of one de Norde. This 
very man had aided Don Miguel into the posi- 
tion he held, and through fis exertions, at a 
period prior to Ruberto’s residence near Seville, 
he had helped him largely to the means he now 
possessed. This same de Norde, some six years 
afterward, found himself in comparative adver- 
sity, and called upon Ruberto to redeem a vol- 
untary promise he had formerly made him, 
whom he was pleased to call his friend, in pros- 
perous days. Don Miguel received him with 
apparent welcome, and agreed to accommodate 
him in his pecuniary emergency. 

“De Norde became his temporary guest, and 
Ruberto relented of his offer. Forgetting all 
that he owed his former friend—unmindful of 
the obligation which he had voluntarily assumed 
—reckless of the consequences which might at- 
tend his villany—and, more than all, regarding 
his ill-gotten money of higher value than his 
honor, or the good will of him whom he ought 
willingly to have served, Ruberto stole into the 
sleeping room of his former friend, at midnight, 
and would have stabbed him, as he slumbered, 
but for a circumstance of good fortune which oc- 
curred to prevent the deed, and save the life of 
that friend and guest! 

“But, luckily, de Norde was not there alone ! 
He had known Ruberto for many a long year, 
and he knew him for a selfish, treacherous vil- 
lain. He was prepared for violence, and if oc. 
casion called he was ready to meet opposition. 
Enraged at the duplicity and treachery to which 
he had so nearly become a fatal victim, de Norde 
called upon the aid which was near at hand, and 
finding himself seriously wounded by that very 
Ruberto’s poignard, he turned upon the wretch, 
and avenged himself upon the gpot ! 

“ Your information is correct, good signor— 
de Norde did sack and pillage Ruberto’s house, 
and then he caused his premises to be fired. It 
was a righteous judgment upon the cowardly 
traitor’s head—who would have been de Norde’s 
assassinator, had not fate intervened to arrest 
the intended murderer’s blow! In the midst of 
the melee, Don Miguel fell, in his tracks, covered 
with wounds. The flames of his hacienda’soon 
after hissed over his head, and the traitor was 
buried beneath the walls of his own house—a 
fitting punishment for the ingrate’s perfidy !’’ 

“ And was this all?” asked the stranger, in a 
severe tone, which the count did not seem to 
note, particularly. “ Was this all, good count ?” 

“Ts not this enough? So comes the tale to 
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me, and I think it a wholesome conclusion to an 
unfortunate drama. Don Miguel brought his 
woe upon himself, if the account be true, as I 
have learned it ; and, but for his own treachery, 
he might still have been alive and in the enjoy- 
ment of his wealth.” 

“Don Miguel, then, is dead ?” said the stran- 
ger, with evident feeling. “Ah, my unlucky 
friend! But, good count, there was an item in 
the account, as current rumor gives it, that you 
have not alluded to. Ruberto’s ward, Signora 
Almanza; what became of jer? It is said that 
this de Norde, not content with robbing the ha- 
cienda, and murdering its proprietor—for, if his 
minions cut Ruberto down, and left his mangled 
body amid the burning ruins, surely he was his 
murderer—not satisfied with this, it is said he 
stole the fair girl away, and having poisoned her 
ears with flattery and promises, induced her 
to elope with him, at last. Did you not hear of 
this, too ?” 

“Some such account I do remember having 
heard,” said the count, confusedly. ‘“ But—a 
truce to further banter, signor. I have already 
lent you too much of my leisure, without know- 
ing whom I have the honor of speaking with. 
Your name, then, signor, ere we proceed further.” 

“We are alone, count, are we not?” asked 
the stranger. 

“Yes,” replied the count, promptly. 

“« Let me remove my mask, then, count, and 
you shall say if we have ever met before,” and 
suiting the action to the word, the visitor quickly 
displaced his closely-fitting mask, and the count 
as quickly sprang to his feet, astounded ! 

“Ruberto!” exclaimed the count, wildly. 

“Don Miguel Ruberto, at your service,” con- 
tinued the intruder, as calmly as he could speak, 
under the circumstances. ‘And now, Bernard 
de Norde,” added the old man, “ your incognita 
will serve you no further in Naples. You may 
be the Count Antienne no longer here. You 
stand at this moment face to face, de Norde, with 
the man you have robbed, abused, maltreated, 
and almost murdered—him whom you left to 
the mercy of the flames which devoured his 
dwelling and his property—your former master, 
whom you know too well to believe will not be 
even with you yet!” 

“Fontini,” said de Norde, deeply agitated, 
and totally unprepared for such a scene, “I 
would—” 

“Hear me!” thandered the old-time robber, 
drawing himself up to his full height, and assum- 
ing his own tone of voice—which all this time 
had been completely disguised—“ listen yet to 
what I have to add.” 

It was a scene for an artist. The ancient man 
of crime stood boldly up before the iron front of 
his firm and undismayed, though excited pupil, 
and as the robbers gazed each into the other’s 
eye, there was enough of fire, of determination, 
of cunning, of expression, of boldness, and of 
character, to afford ample material for a spirited 
picture. 

After a moment’s pause, Don Miguel, in a 
more subdued, but still vehement tone, resumed 
the story of his grievances, and demanded re- 
dress. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE INTERVIEW AND ITS RESULTS. 
Waite Don Miguel spoke, the brain of de 
Norde was rapidly at work. He saw that his 
retreat had been discovered; he saw that his 


suppositions regarding the fate of Don Migucl, 
whom he really supposed was dead, were erro- 
neous ; he saw that he was cornered, in a meas- 
ure, and even while he suffered Don Miguel to 
upbraid and menace him, he was arranging his 
own plans to meet and rebut the vengeance and 
designs of so formidable an enemy as “ Fontini.” 


“De Norde,” continued Don Miguel, “ you 
have forfeited all claim to mercy or considera- 
tion, by your baseness. You have placed your- 
self in the position of a rogue among rogues. 
You have committed acts which language is in- 
adequate to denominate. You have robbed and 
imposed upon me—Ruberto—Fontini! whom 
you know, and who will have redress—revenge 
for this foul injury, insult and contumely !”’ 


Come, Don Miguel,” responded de Norde, 
coolly, “suppose we consider this matter, like 
men—like men of experience, at least, in con- 
cerns of this character—and like men who are 
acquainted each with the other’s faults and 
virtues !”” 

“T am not here to bandy words.” 

“T judge not; but, unless you lower your tone 
of voice, all Naples will soon know that Fontini 
and de Norde, two of the most notorious brig- 
ands in Europe, are at this present time in their 
very midst. The chance for either of us to re- 
tire from this place, when this should be made 
public, would be a very indifferent one, I fancy.” 

‘Give me back my ward! Restore me my 
gold! Show me, at once, that you will render 
me satisfaction for the ruin you have so nearly 
accomplished—and do it quickly, Bernard de 
Norde—or, by my highest hopes, I swear to you, 
I will be summarily avenged, for this foul at- 
tempt upon me and mine !” 

Not too rapidly, Fontini, by you leave. Not 
quite so fast! Corrinne Almanza, that was, is 
now the wife of the man you appeal to—” 

“Do not talk this to me,” said Don Miguel, 
witha sneer. “Think you I am not better ac- 
quainted with you, than to believe, for one mo- 
ment, you ever intended to marry Corrinne! 
Out upon so paltry a pretension.” 

“T tell you she is my lawfully wedded wife—” 

*T tell you, de Norde, I will have my ward, 
and you shall yield—” 

“ Hold, Fontini! You are proceeding too far. 
I will submit no longer to your insult and your 
abuse. You know me, and you may judge if I 
be your equal. Go, then! Denounce me, if 
you will—tell the authorities of Naples that I 
am de Norde, if you dare do it—and then you 
may add that I defy both them and you! Pierre 
—come forth !” 

“In response to this order, Don Miguel was 
astonished and alarmed to see the figure of a 
stalwort man spring from the recess to Bernard’s 
side. Pierre had listened to every word that had 
been spoken, during this exciting interview ; and 
Don Felix Barbierre, who had played the part 
of secretary to his “ countship,” since their arri- 
val in Naples, was now ready to aid his master 
as valiantly, if need existed, as he had been ona 
former occasion, in which the unlucky Ruberto 
had figured to his own personal disadvantage. 

But the former chief was exasperated beyond 
control. He saw but a single chance before 
him ; he saw that his words had been overheard, 
and he determined in his own mind, at once, 
how easy a thing it would be for the two men to 
make their own representations of the interview, 
and sacrifice him, in spite of his contemplated 
asseverations. He gazed with fiery eyes upon 
his two powerful young antagonists, and his des- 
perate emotions nearly overcame him. 

“ Fontini!” said de Norde, a moment after- 
wards, “‘ you would have murdered me in cold 
blood, even while I was»a guest beneath your 
roof, but for a single freak of fortune that favored 
me on that fearful night. You put at defiance 
me and my necessities, and you must accept the 
consequences. I give you nothing—accede to 
nothing—I will bargain with you for nothing; 
hereafter, let us be strangers—enemies, if you 
choose—but not one jot or tittle of my own 
rights will I concede to you, under threat, advice, 
or persuasion !” 

Scarcely had these words escaped the lips of 
de Norde, when Don Miguel sprang upon his 
former lieutenant with a tiger’s fierceness, grasp- 
ing him violently at the throat, as the latter 
staggered back, from the suddenness of the as- 
sault, against the wall of the apartment. But 
the act was very quickly responded to, for de 
Norde was an athletic fellow, and he was now 
backed by his faithful and powerful companion, 
the formidable Pierre. 

“ Quick !” shouted de Norde, to his attendant, 


“there is but a single chance left us. To the 
right, Pierre!” and with these brief words, de 
Norde seized upon the person of old Don Mig- 
uel, and was quickly backed by his companion, 
Pierre—who saw that the throw was a desperate 
one ; and there was, truly, but one chance left 
them in this dilemma. 

A heavy fall followed the remark of de Norde, 
as the form of Ruberto disappeared within the 
door of a suddenly discovered closet, on the right 
of the apartment. “ Trait—” screamed the old 
man, who would have denounced de Norde and 
his companion for their conduct, if he had been 
permitted ; but, ere he could finish the word 
“traitor!” a handkerchief had been forced into 
his mouth, he was thrown violently upon the 
floor by his two assailants, his hands and fect 
were instantly tied—and thus gagged and pin- 
ioned, they left him in the closet, in silence and 
darkness. 

It was now midnight. As de Norde returned 
to his room again, with Pierre at his side, he said 
to his confederate : 

** What remains to be done, must be accom- 
plished on the instant.” 

“ But how can we move?” asked Pierre. 

“Easily, easily enough. Since he is not dead, 
Ihave no wish to be his murderer; I will not 
harm him, personally, except to protect myself 
and my interests. I feared he had fallen beneath 
the smoking ruins of his house. He has escaped 
—let him live. Now to business.” 

“ What is to be done, then ?” 

“TI had not anticipated this adventure, you 
may be certain, Pierre. But, to guard against 
accidents, I laid my plans to leave Naples, 
on my arrival here, at any momentI might 
be called upon to depart, perhaps in a hurry. 
Order our horses, therefore, at once. See you 
to the breaking up of our establishment, person- 
ally. Discharge the accounts here, honorably, 
and get the men away, forthwith.” 

“ Where shall we rendezvous ?” 

“ At the gorge, in the rear of Vecchia.” 

“ When, captain ?” 

“To-morrow night. I will be with you at the 
risihg of the moon. In the meantime, make no 
unnecessary stir, but retire quietly, and as speedi- 
ly as may be. Good night. I will address a 
note to the landlord, to be delivered to him in 
the morning, requesting him to release the old 
man, yonder, who has again been the cause of 
trouble for me. He will rest quiet till daylight.” 

“T think so,” said Pierre, looking towards the 
door of the closet. 

“ Away, then! I will seek Corrinne, who has 
been asleep for three hours—unless she is watch- 
ing for me—and we shall meet again. Adios !” 

The robbers parted company, and Piérre set 
about his departure, instantly. Everything was 
quickly in readiness ; for de Norde—or rather the 
“ Count Antienne,” as he was known in Naples 
—had arranged his matters on his arrival there, 
so that he could retire, without suspicions or 
queries, at any hour, when he chose to do so. 
As soon as Pierre left-his presence, he repaired 
to a small ante room, set off from his principal 
room, where he secured his own private jewels, 
gold, and bills of exchange, and then seating 
himself at a small table, he leisurely wrote a note 
to the landlord of the hotel, in the following 
words : 


“ Sianor: In the closet of the principal apart- 
ment I have lately occupied—beyond the sleep- 
ing rooms—yonu will find a scoundrel gagged and 
pinioned, who ferretted his way into my pres- 
ence, at midnight, and would have murdered me, 
likely, but that I put him at defiance and con- 
quered him. 

“T have spared his life, which, under the cir- 
cumstances, he knows was a leniency on my part ; 
and I desire that you will lose no time in releas- 
ing him from his present uncomfortable position, 
as soon as you may receive this note. He is a 
heartless, treacherous scoundrel, I repeat. But 
Ido not fear him. When you shall receive this 
I shall be far out of his reach. Adios! 

ANTIENNE.” 

This brief missive he carefully sealed, and 
having superscribed it to the landlord’s address, 
he laid it aside temporarily, and concluded the 
final arrangements for his departure from Naples. 

“Half an hour afterward he rang his bell. 
An attendant quickly responded. 

“ Is your master still up?” he inquired of the 
servant who entered. 

“No, signor; he returned from a bal masque 
but a little time ago, and has just now retired to 
bed. I will call him.” 

“No, no. It is a matter of no consequence. 
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“ Here,” continued the count, as he handed the 
man a half crown and the letter, togteher, “ take 
charge of this for your master—to be delivered 
to him in the morning. Do you understand ?” 

“ Yes, signor.” 

. “My servants and retinue have already de- 
parted, I presume.” 

“« Yes, signor—half an hour since.” 

“Tt is well. In the morning deliver the letter. 
Now order my travelling carriage.” 

“Tt is already in readiness, signor, by order of 
your secretary, who with the rest has gone for- 
ward.” 

“ You may retire,” said the count, and five 
minutes afterward he repaired to the chamber of 
his wife, to rouse her for the journey so suddenly 
determined upon. 

The utter consternation of de Norde may be 
conceived, when, upon entering, he found the 
couch was undisturbed—and Corrinne was 
missing ! 


CHAPTER XIV. 


MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE OF CORRINNE AT 
NAPLES. 


Wuite de Norde was making his final ar- 
rangements to quit Naples, as described in the 
last chapter, and at the moment when he discov- 
ered that his loved Corrinne had so mysteriously 
disappeared, a troop of well mounted horsemen, 
headed by Pierre, in person, were galloping 
along at a rapid gait towards the rendezvous as- 
signed them by their commander, through his 
late nominal “secretary.” Ere daylight broke, 
they were safely secreted in the gorge, beyond 
Vecchia, where they were to remain temporarily 
for further orders. These men had lately formed 
the retinue of attendants and attaches to the 
“Count Antienne,” at Naples! They were in 
fact a portion of the band of Bernard de Norde, 
of which Pierre was also now lieutenant. 

In the meanwhile, as we have seen, de Norde 
had written his note to the landlord, and it had 
passed out of his hands. Upon reaching his 
wife’s apartment, he was astounded at the fact 
that she was absent, for he recollected quickly 
that as he left her at the door a few hours pre- 
viously, he had cautioned her particularly against 
any intrusion. And we must now go back, for 
a moment, in our story. 

“ Retire,” he said, “loved Corrinne, and havy- 
ing locked the door upon the inside, remove 
your key; I have a duplicate, and I will thus re- 
turn to you, anon, without disturbing you.” 

She followed his instructions; but neither de 
Norde nor Corrinne suspected that they had been 
dogged, and that their very movements had been 
watched, during the evening, up to their arrival 
at the threshold of their sleeping apartment. 
Such, however, was the fact! 

Scarcely had the footsteps of de Norde ceased 
to echo in the long-winding corridor which led 
from one of his rooms to the chief parlor he oc- 
cupied, when the figure of a stalwort man dark- 
ened the passage-way, beyond the chamber door. 
Advancing cautiously, the person alluded to 
halted near the room where Corrinne had retired, 
and having seemingly taken a careful survey 
of the door, he disappeared; but, in a few 
minutes he returned again, applied to the lock 
a skeleton key, and without uttering a single 
word of explanation or warning, thrust himself 
at once into the astonished presence of Corrinne 
Almanza. The intruder was the man who had 
crossed the path of Bernard, in the garden, a 
few minutes previously; it was her former pro- 
tector and guardian, Don Miguel Ruberto, who 
stood unsummoned before her ! 

“‘ Heaven preserve us!” said Corrinne, deeply 
startled, and scarcely willing to credit her own 
vision—“ Don Miguel—is it yourself ?—speak !”” 

“IT see, my daughter,” responded Ruberto, at 
once, “that you have not forgotten your old 
protector and friend.” 

“Tell me, Don Miguel, I pray you, what 
does this mean? Whence come you? How 
did you escape the perils of that awful night? 
Why are you here? What has brought—” 

“ Cease, Corrinne,” replied Ruberto, in a hur- 
ried manner, “ cease to question me, at present. 
I have no time for answers, not a moment for 
explanations. I came to rescue you from the 
toils of a villain—a traitor, a consummate scoun- 
drel—who has seduced your affections, and who 
will prove your certain ruin—body and soul— 
unless you flee at once from the meshes in which 
you have become entangled.” 

“T beg you, good sigvor, explain those dread- 
fal words. If I have erred—” 


“ Erred ?” exclaimed Don Miguel, with deep. 


emphasis ; “ poor child! how have you been de- 
ceived, and_cajoled, and perilled. But redress 
and aid are at hand, The wretch who has im- 
posed upon us must now answer for his villany. 
Don Miguel lives to protect his ward !” 

“O, signor, of what terrible conspiracy am I 
the victim, as your words may indicate ?” 

“‘ Corrinne, in one word, are you not the com- 
panion of Bernard de Norde, the bravo !” 

“Tam the wife of Bernard—” 

“Pshaw! girl; do not attempt to deceive 
Don Miguel with this stale stuff.” 

“T tell you, signor, in all honesty, I am his 
lawful wedded wife; our hands were joined by a 
priest of the holy church, within this month.” 

“ Then are you thus doubly deceived ; for he 
has imposed a false priest upon you, I do not 
doubt. But haste thee, Corrinne, for I am here 
to claim my ward; and I demand your attend- 
ance upon me, forthwith. For the present, you 
will leave this place, under my protection, and I 
will quickly show you how fortunate you are 
that I have been able thus to rescue you from 
the power and the companionship of the vile 
robber and knave who has so cruelly imposed 
upon your gentle confidence. Quick, then! 
For time presses me.” 

Robber, signor 

“ The chief of a murderous band of robbers, 
Corrinne! The leader of the clan that sacked 
our dwelling in Spain, and left me amid the 
burning ruins. Thewily ‘magician’ of Seville 
—the visitor at my house, who cheated me of my 
gold, and stole my ward, amidst the ruin his 
hands had been the cause of producing. I speak 
truth, my daughter; and I am here, I say, fully 
prepared to punish him, and to save you. Haste, 
then, Irepeat! Anon you shall know all!” 


Even while he spoke thus earnestly, Don Mig- 
uel approached his late ward, and taking her 
hand, he urged her immediate departure. Cor- 
rinne was lost amid her consternation and the 
conflicting emotions caused by this astounding 
announcement; for she now heard, for the first 
time, that Bernard was such a character! His 
own account of himself had been indefinite, but 
satisfactory to her, for the time being, and she 
had had no occasion, thus far, to suspect him ; 
least of all did she imagine that her fortune had 
united her in wedlock with the chief of a band of 
robbers! She hesitated, but Don Miguel con- 
tinued to urge her forward. 

“Come, Corrinne! Confide in the man who 
has proved himself your friend—when you need- 
ed friends. Come with me, and rely upon the 
confidence, the honor, the affection of him who 
will ever continue to be your friend. Come— 
quickly—everything shall be duly explained to 
you; but do not defer this opportunity to escape 
from the peril which threatens you !” 


Bewildered, grieved, astonished—yet confiding 
in the statements of the person whom she had 
learned to respect, from her six years’ intimacy 
under his protection, Corrinne suffered herself to 
be led from her chamber, through the corridor, 
to the great entrance-hall, below, in silence ! 
For her heart seemed ready to burst with the 
crushing information so suddenly forced upon 
her by the Spaniard. A carriage stood in wait- 
ing at the portal, and as she was about to emerge 
from the private door of the hotel, her reason 
seemed to return to her, and with a look of un- 
utterable anguish and love combined, she turned 
to Don Miguel, and uttered the name of “ Ber- 
nard 

“ Do not speak that word here, Corrinne,” im- 
mediately replied Ruberto, “or we are lost! 
Remember, he is not known here, save as the 
Count Antienne. He may be disposed to repair 
the evil he has done, and he may yet escape, 
also. But, haste !* I go to confer with him.” 

“ Bernard! My husband! O, signor, spare 
me the pain of such a separation, such a flight 
as this. I beseech you, allow me to speak with 
him one word, one single sentence, at parting, 
and I go under your guidance willingly.” 

“ No, Corrinne,” responded Don Miguel, “no. 
Such a course would be fatal. We have no time 
for this; be advised by your old guardian ; 
come! You will be borne to the house ofa 
near friend of mine, close at hand, and I will 
communicate with you again within two hours.” 

With these last words, Corrinne was urged 
forward, placed within the vehicle, the door was 
closed, and the wife of Bernard de Norde, all 
unconscious of her destination or her fate, was 
hurried away from her hotel, to a place prepared 
for her, and previously agreed upon between 
Don Miguel and the driver, who had been heav- 
ily bribed for this service. 


All this had occupied but a few minutes of 
time; and Don Miguel immediately afterward 
made his appearance, disguised, as we have 
seen, in the apartment of the nominal Count 
Antienne. The interview between the two rob- 
bers succeeded this transaction—Don Miguel 
was secured, and lay pinioned in the count’s 
closet—the letter had been written by de Norde 
—the remainder of the band had departed, and 
Bernard went to seek his wife, but, as we have 
stated, she was no where to be found! 

Bernard could searcely credit or realize the 
fact ; but his wit did not desert him. He fancied 
an hundred ways to apologize for her absence, 
though he at once sought for her in every direc- 
tion. She might have returned to the garden 
alone, he thought—though such was not her 
custom ; he threaded every avenue there without 
success. He returned to her room—she was not 
there. He inquired of the night servants, but no 
one knew a word about the matter. In vain he 
essayed to trace her out! 

Could she have eloped?—no, no! He was 
cruel thus to suspect her for a moment. She 
must have joined Pierre and his party, probably 
through a misunderstanding on his lieutenant’s 
part, and she had gone forward with them, per- 
haps. He wandered through the house, forgot 
‘everything save the mysterious disappearance of 
his wife; and morning was now approaching, 
but still he could discover no trace of her! 

By chance, at length, he met with one of the 
attendants who saw Corrinne as she stepped into 
the carriage ; and who supposed that she left in 
company with the others, as all of them moved 
away at about the same time. He so informed 
the count, and it was but a very minutes after- 
wards that Bernard was galloping at full speed 
towards the rendezvous, greatly relieved in his 
imagination. But, as we shall see, he was 
doomed to bitter disappointment ! 

Morning broke, at last, and at a reasonably 
early hour, the attendant who had been en- 
trusted with de Norde’s letter, delivered it, as 
instructed, into his master’s hands. It was a 
strange missive, and a very impudent one, so 
thought the landlord! But he lost no time in 
proceeding to the spot designated, where he 
found Don Miguel, helpless and greatly exhaust- 
ed, and whom he caused to be released, at once, 
from his jeopardy and durance. 

The old Spaniard was not seriously injured, 
and his plans had thus far worked so well—not- 
withstanding his temporary defeat and incarcera- 
tion—that his spirits very soon revived ; and he 
told his own story to his landlord, who at once 
agreed to keep quiet, for a good and valuable 
consideration! The chief object of Don Miguel, 
to wit, the separation of Corrinne from Bernard, 
and the obtaining possession of his ward again, 
had been accomplished—and he was well satis- 
fied with his success thus far! But Bernard and 
his clan had escaped, certainly ; and this he re- 
gretted. However, he would follow them up; 
there was ample time for him yet ; and he would 
be avenged upon the man whom he had taught to 
be a villain, and who had for a time obtained 
the advantage over him, wicked, and cunning, 
and reckless as he had himself been ! 


Bernard reached the gorge beyond Vecchia, 
and quickly communicated with Pierre and his 
men; but no word of information could he ob- 
tain, amongst them, of his lost Corrinne! He 
was well nigh frantic with disappointment, when, 
for the first time, he suddenly suspected that 
Don Miguel might have been instrumental in 
spiriting her away. How this could have been 
effected, or by what infernal machinations the 
Spaniard might have obtained access to his wife, 
he could not divine. Yet he suspected his an- 
tagonist, and this was enough for Bernard de 
Norde! 

After a brief consultation with the lieutenant, 
he quietly decided upon the course he should 
pursue, in his present emergency, and he went 
about the prosecution of his intentions forthwith. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE BEGGAR OF THE HOTEL 8T. MARC. 


For several days prior to the scenes we have 
just now related, there had been seen, daily, 
among the lazzaroni that loitered near the ter- 
race of the hotel where de Norde and his party 
had tarried, a professional beggar, who had at- 
tracted the especial notice of Bernard and other 
visitors, for his peculiarity of costume and the 
particular air of presumption which character- 
ized his continual alms seeking. 


Bernard de Norde had not eseaped this in- 


veterate beggar’s appeals, and more than once, 
as he halted to contribute his mite to the fellow’s 
demand, did he scan his countenance, and aim 
to read his character in his face. The beggar 
suspected nothing, however, and Bernard moved 
away, with the conviction that something per- 
haps might be made of this forbidding mendi- 
cant, at some time or other. 

“Do you not remember, Pierre,” he asked, 
turning to his lieutenant, suddenly, “the person 
of the miserable beggar we have so often met at 
the foot of the terrace near our late lodgings— 
him with the slouched hat and seared eye ?” 

“ Very distinctly, captain.” 

“T am glad of that.” 

“ He was a cunning rogue, i think.” 

“You are right. I would use him.” 

“ That may readily be done, captain.” 

“So I think. His size and figure are not un- 
like my own, if I remember rightly.” 

“Yes, he is no larger, at all events.” 

“So I believe. Come, join me, at once. I 
will return to Naples.” 

Naples, captain ?”’ 

“Yes. I must have the suit of clothes that 
fellow wears. You shall know particulars as 
we proceed along.” 

“I see, captain.” 

“Perhaps you don’t, though ! 
Pierre. 
now.” 

The two men were very shortly afterwards in 
the saddle, and but a little time passed, ere they 
arrived as near to the vicinity of the hotel as 
they dared to approach, under the circumstances. . 
Here they alighted and held a short conference, 
the result of which will be made to appear as 
we proceed. They separated, finally, and before 
noon, the plan proposed by de Norde had been 
successfully commenced. 

Towards evening the residents at the hotel 
sauntered forth to enjoy the cool breezes which 
were wafted from the waters, and the lazzaroni 
were abroad, as usual, with open palms and pit- 
eous stories. Among them appeared the noted 
beggar we have alluded to, wno lounged, as was 
his wont, at the foot of the outer terrace. 

There came along an oldish man, well dressed 
and firm in his gait, but one who had evidently 
been ill of late, who gave alms but charingly, 
and who did not like the annoyance occasioned 
by the frequent applications of the street loun- 
gers. 

“‘ Give, signor—give to the poor cripple, an’ it 
please you—the smallest pittance will be grate- 
ful,” said the one-eyed beggar, imploringly. 

It was Don Miguel Ruaberto whom he thus 
accosted, and who felt generous at this moment, 
for he had secured the person of his charming 
ward, and de Norde, his enemy, had fled from 
Naples! He was at that moment on his way to 
confer with Corrinne, who had been secreted at 
the mansion of an acquaintance, since her ab- 
duction in the morning, and he had the field to 
himself! He felt kindly and liberal, therefore, 
under the circumstances, and he threw the beggar 
a five frane piece, at once. 

Don Miguel had seen this very man a dozen 
times before, and a dozen times had he been im- 
portuned by him as he passed. There was the 
same slouched hat, the same rent vesture and 
small clothes, the same scraggy hair, the same 
patch-covered eye, the same brown face over- 
grown with matted red whiskers, the same torn 
boots, the same form and voice and fout ensemble. 
He had never condescended to give before, but 
now he tossed him the largest silver coin in his 
pocket, and said : 

“ You are a lazy, one-eyed rascal, but I am in 
luck, to-day. Take it, and do not annoy me 
further.” And with these words, Don Miguel 
passed rapidly on, towards the dwelling where 
Corrinne was temporarily domiciled. 

“ One-eyed !”. muttered the beggar to himself. 
“ Yet with that same one eye, some there are 
who could see more than many others who have 
two!” And as Don Miguel hastened along, the 
rough beggar disappeared at once from the foot 
of the terrace, also. 

Ruberto moved with hurried footsteps, but at 
a distance there followed on his track two forms 
that he little fancied were so near him! He 
turned and passed to the left, down a long ave- 
nue, and then crossed again to the right. As 
evening shut in, he halted before a modest ap- 
pearing dwelling, mounted the steps, opened the 
door without ceremony, and entered the house. 

[To BE CoNnTINUED.] 


But, hasten, 
We have no leisure for explanations 


How little do they see what is, who frame 
Their hasty judgments upon that which seems. 
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THE NURSERY YACHT. 

One of the most ingenious 
and useful inventions of the 
day is the Nursery Yacht; and, 
in addition, it is a real blessing 
to mothers and nurses. It 
combines within itself exercise 
and amnsement, and vides 
for the “ baby” as well as for 
little folk somewhat more ad- 
vanced. Morcover, it is thor- 
oughly safe. Now, at first 
sight, it appears astonishing 
that so charming a movement, 
as see-saw—charining at least 
to all who are not too wise to 
be amused—should never until 
now have been imyproved into 
an available shape for the nur- 

. But we live and learn, 
and the application of good old 
ideas to great modern adapta- 
tions is of daily occurrence. 
The Nursery Yacht is an Eng- 
lish invention. The object the 
inventor had in view in con- 
structing this machine, was to 
supply a want long felt by 
those having the charge of 
young children, viz., an ap 
ratus which would afford a 
source of amusement, at the 
same time that the use of it im- 
plied moderate and agreeable 
exercise, without the liability 
to accident or injury, and with- 
out the attendance of a nurse. - 
On examining the machine it 
will be found that these ends 
are attained. The middle seat 
is intended for children from 
twelve momhs old and upwards, 
and is protected by a fixed 
frame, or guard, which, when 
the child is on the seat, forms 
a girth around it, and prevents 
the possibility of a fall or of 
slipping from the seat. The 
end seats are protected by 
frames hinged on to the middle 
guard, the other ends of which 
rest on the extremities of the seats. The chil- 
dren, before seating themselves on the end seats, 
raise the guards, and when seated loose them, 
and they fall into their proper places. The oc- 
cupants of the end seats are then perfectly safe, 
as any pressure against the guards tends only to 
keep them more securely in their places. And 
thus, were the machine not only rocked to its 
fullest extent, but even placed on end, which the 
inventor has frequently resorted to when chil- 
dren have been in the Yacht, for the purpose of 
proving its complete safety, the little ones are as 
secure in their seats (being held there by the 
guards) as if the machine were in its usual posi- 
tion on the floor. In order to prevent children 
that are not riding in the Yacht from approach- 
ing too near, and thus ranning the risk of having 
their toes pinched by the rockers, a foot guard is 
attached to each rocker, which prevents the foot 
from passing under it. The machine is perfectly 
noiseless, and we are willing to acknowledge that 
it beats our Yankee baby-jumpers “all hollow.” 


THE NEW NURSERY YACHT. 


SUMMER VILLA OF A RUSSIAN NOBLE. 

We present below to the readers of the Picto- 
rial a fine scene representing the summer resi- 
dence of the Kara family, situated on their estate 
in the remote government of Tambov, about 
1150 versts from St. Petersburg. It will serve 
to convey some idea of the abodes in which the 
Russian nobility pass their lovely but fleeting 
summer. It is the property of a noble neither 
very rich, nor of the highest rank, but one who 
has served his country m many a tough cam- 
paign, and still serves it well, by combating the 
—- of the several thousands over whom 

is sway extends. The front or carriage en- 
trance, is situated in the main and original body of 
the building, being the other side of that given 
in the sketch below. This ag the house is 
for the exclusive use of the ily, differing little 
in appearance from the other, except in the 
quadrangle front a line of conservatories runs 
along the windows of the ladies’ apartments, 
which latter comprises nearly half the building 


on that side, from the portico to the flag tower 
on the right: the flag hoisted thereon, shows the 
mistress of the mansion is at home, while that 
on the left marks the presence of its seigneur. 
Stretching from behind each tower, consequent 
vis-a-vis to each other, runs a line of gothic build- 
ings, connected by the towers to the main portion 
and thus forming three sides of the quadrangle. 
These new erections are extremely fine ; they are 
built of brick, of that style called Saracenic—the 
prominent buttresses, pinnacles,ramified windows, 
the profusion of ornaments, as well as its distin- 
guishing characteristics, the small clustering pil- 

and pointed arches, are, for the most part, 
composed of a fine white stone. The line on 
the left comprises the kitchen and its appurten- 
ances, cooks’ rooms, etc., while the rest of the 
building is devoted to various offices, drawing- 
rooms, etc. A beautiful pond or mountain lake 
lies in front of the mansion, its bosom dotted 
here and there with numerous swans, ducks, and 
other aquatic birds and animals. 


THE SKY. 

It is a strange thing how lit- 
tle, in general, people care 
about the sky. It is thé part 
of creation in which nature has 
done more for the sake of pleas- 
ing. for the sole 
and evident purpose of talki 
to him, ad teaching ree 
than in any other of her works ; 
and it is just the part in which 
we least attend to her. If in 
our moments of utter idleness 
and insipidity we turn to the 
sky as a last resource, which of 
its phenomena do we speak of ? 
One says it has been wet, 
another it has been windy, and 
another it has been warm.— 
Who among the whole chatter- 
ing crowd can tell me of the 
forms and the precipices of the 
chain of tall white mountains 
that gilded the horizon at noon 
yesterday? Who saw the nar- 
row sunbeam that came out of 
the south, and smote upon their 
summits until they melted and 
‘mouldered away in a dust of 
blue rain? Who saw the dance 
of the rod — when the 
em last ni 
and west wind blew om 
before it like withered leaves * 
All has passed unregretted or 
unseen ; or, if the apathy be 
ever shaken off, even for an in- 
stant, it is only by what is ex- 
traordinary. And et it is not 
in the broad and fierce mani- 
festation of the elemental ener- 

i ot in the clash of the 

, nor the drift of the whirl- 
wind—that the highest charac- 
ters of the sublime are devel- 
. God is not always so 

e t in the earthquake, nor 
in the fire, as in “the still, 
small voice.” They are but 
the blunt and the low faculties 
of our nature which can only 
be addressed through lampblack and lightning. 
It is in quiet and subdued passages of unobtru- 
sive majesty, the deep, and the calm, and the 
perpetual—that which must be sought ere it is 
seen, and loved ere it is understood—things 
which are never repeated, which are to be found 
always, yet each found but once. It is through 
these that the lesson of devotion is chiefly taught, 
and the blessing of beauty given.—Johkn Ruskin. 


CHALK, 

Colonel Dodge, of the United States army, 
found, not long since, a quarry of chalk near the 
Missouri. This mineral had not before been dis- 
covered in our country, though sought for and 
supposed to exist ; except that Professor Nuttall 
detected some, a few years , in the western 
country, but less pure and of less extent than 
that discovered b lonel .—It is proba- 
bly known that chalk is formed by the carbonate 
of lime, and is a neutral salt ; but pure chalk has 
not before been found in the United States. 
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THE ASSUMPTION OF THE VIRGIN. 

The readers of the Pictorial will remember of 
seeing in our columns, not long since, a 
graph relating to the sale of the Soult Ga ary 
which took place in May last at Paris. 
“ Assumption of the Virgin,” by Murillo, from 
which the engraving below was taken, was sold 
at that time for $117,000! This sale formed an 
important epoch in the history of art. It is 
doubtless we t0 our that the plo- 
tures which 
formed the fa- 


For 


lish have ever 
held the val- 
iant marshal 


plunderer; 
and on the oc- 
easion of the 
sale, referred 
to the subject 
in that light. 
The following 
notice relative 
to the subject 
we take from 
a London pa- 
per :—“ Soult 
and Sebastia- 
ni, by the for- 
tune of war, 


two rapacious 
plunderers of 
art in Spain: 
—Grenada, 
with its Alon- 
zo Canos, fall- 
ing to the lot 
of Sebastiani; 
and Seville, 


rillos, and 
Morales, and 
Zurburans to 
that of Soult. 
Plunderers, 
we say, for as 
plunder_ sim- 
ply were these 
works viewed 
by the con- 
querors, who, 
with cata- 

in one 
hand and 
sword in the 
other, remov- 
ed 


tists flattered 
themselves 
they should 
adorn forever. 
How much 
their new 
— ued 
em, except 
in regard to 
“ what they 
ma judg- 
the . 
fact that by 
neither of 
them were 


heirlooms to 
their res 


Sebastiani, in 
1814, the peri- 
od of the “ Re- 
storation,” of- 
fered his en- 
tire pickings 
(73 pictures) 
to the Prince 


Regent of 
Great Britain, for £10,000; which very reason- 
able sum being refused by that government, he 
afterwards got rid of them in detail in the course 
of his lifetime. That Soult retained his gallery 
till his death, was only because he did not find a 
rchaser who would come up to his price.” As 
a work of art the original of the engraving which 
the reader has herewith, is celebrated all over 
the Christian world, and is indeed one of the 
terpieces of taste and beauty, evinc- 


mas 
ing wonderful finish of conception ; appreciated - 
bat by every 


not only by the masters in painting, 
seen it. 


lover of art who has 


BEAUTY EVERYWHERE. 

We all of us, in a great measure, create our 
own happiness, which is not half so much de- 
pendent upon scenes and circumstances as most 

ple are apt to imagine; and so it is with 

ty. Nature does little more than furnish us 
with materials of both, leaving us to work them 
out for ourselves. “Stars and flowers, and hills, 
and woods, and streams, are letters, and words, 
and voices, vehicles and missionaries,” but they 


be long thus; sin and sorrow, and blinding 
tears, will dim the mirror of our inmost thoughts ; 
but we must pray and look again, and by-and-by 
the cloud will pass away. —e is beaut a. 
e , but it requires to sought, an e 
ies ae it hap, a to find it :—it may be in 
some out-of-the-way place, where no one else 
would think of looking. Beauty is a fairy; 
sometimes she hides herself in a flower-cup, or 
under a leaf, or creeps into the old ivy, and plays 


ASSUMPTION OF THE VIRGIN. 


need to be i in the right spirit. We 
must read, and listen for them, and endeavor to 
understand and profit by them. And when we 
look around us wu earth, we must not forget 
to look upward to heaven ; “Those who can see 
God in everything,” writes a popular author, 
“ are sure to see good in everything.” We may 
add with truth, that they are also sure to see 
beauty in everything and everywhere. When 
we are at peace with ourselves and the world, it 
is as though we gazed upon outward things 
through a golden-tinted glass, and saw a glory 
resting upon them all. We know that it cannot 


hide and-seek with the sunbeams, or haunts some 
ruined ‘spot, or laughs out of a bright, young 
face. Sometimes she takes the form of a white 
eloud, and goes dancing over the green fields, or 
the deep blne sea, where her misty form, marked 
out in momentary darkness, looks like the pass- 
ing shadow of an angel’s wings. Beauty is a 
coquette, and weaves herself a robe of various 
hues, according to the season—and it is hard to 
say which is the most becoming,of all the atti- 
tudes and shades she is wontgd assume, as she 

er lineaments on the broad canvass of 
Magazine. 


SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION. 

Among the heathen nations, the Persians in 
the time of Cyrus considered the virtues, espe- 
cially justice and gratitude, as the main object 
of education ; among the Athenians, accomplish- 
ments in arts, sciences and letters were the end ; 
among the Spartans, obedience was the sole 
principle of instruction, because that would pre- 
serve the ascendancy of the laws. Yet neither 
of these answered their designs. Persia acquired 

some of the 

milder vir- 
tues, but fail- 
ed in strength 
and hardi- 
hood ; Athens 
found that 
neither art 
nor science 
would avail 
against de- 
pravity of 
Sparta found 
that it was not 
enough to se- 
eure obedi- 
ence to laws 
without con- 
sidering their 
nature and ef- 
fect; Persia 
fell a victim 
to luxury, 
Athens to li- 
centiousness, 
and Sparta to 
tyranny. Such 
are the lessons 
of antiquity, 
and its splen- 
did wreck re-. 
mains an ex- 
ample to warn 
us against the 
dangers of 
partial sys- 
tems. But 
under the new 
light which 
the Christian 
system has 
thrown over 
the power and 
destiny of the 
soul, a differ- 
ent view has 
been taken of 
the end and 
means of edu- 
cation. We 
consider the 
object of edu- 
cation as two- 
fold: one, to 
improve and 
strengthen the 
mind itself; 
the other, to 
endow it with 
whatever is 
valuable or 
auxili in 
the daties of 
life. Much of 
the crime so 
rife in the 
world finds its 
origin in ig- 
Dorance, not 
always,  in- 
deed, of the 
laws of the 
land, but of 
the misery 
and ruin en- 
tailed upon 
the  indul- 

gence of a vi- 

cious course. 

And that is 

the best sys- 

tem of educa- 
tion which so 
pre-occupies 
the youthful 
mind with the 
wholesome 
truths of ro- 
rality and re- 

ligion, ble: d- 

ed with a jast 
of the re- 

ictions a 
wise and kind 
moral gover- 
nor has placed 
around 
_ Man conduct, 
as will be like- 
ly to ensure 
an enlighten- 
ed obedience 
to the dictates of truth. In our day more thought 
has been given to the high and really legitimate 
object of a true education. In some of the states 
of Germany there is a system pursued, which is 
attended by very beneficial results, in diffusing 
knowledge-among the common people. The law 
does not allow a man to be married, unless he can 
read, write and cast accounts ; and any one who 
emplo a workman, that — -_ and write, 
is liable to a heavy penalty. t same time, 
provision is prone public schools, to be paid 
im part by government. is of very rare 
occurrence in these states. and Codes. 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
LIFE, 


BY JOHN PD. JOHNSON, M. D. 


Boughs greenly wave 

On the tree, strong and fair ; 
Blasts, though they rave, 

Cannot part ye from there ! 
Conscious of power, 

Ye sport with the gale, 
Unmindful the hour 

When vigor shall fail! 


At last ye are withered, 
And broken away ; 
Falling—ye’re shivered, 
Rotting—ye lay ; 
Winds your dust gather, 
The ground is swept bare ; 
Canst thou tell whether 
One bough has been there? 


In life’s earty spring, 
Young hopes of the heart, 
Strong, clustering cling, 
As ne'er to depart. 
The buds open gaily, 
Fling fresh odors round ; 
We watch their growth daily ; 
No blight ean be found. 


Ere the summer is past 
Bat few wear their bloom, 


Bre winter's rough blast, 


They ‘re all in the tomb; 
Drear loneliness creeps, 

Every joy is effaced ; 
Weariness sweeps, 

The heart is a waste! 


Turning from life, 

That never shed peace ; 
Broke in the strife, 

It begs for release. 
Heard its mute prayer, 

In worlds of the blessed ; 
Death wings it there, 

The heart is at rest! 


| Translated from the German for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
ASHENPUTTEL. 


BY T. BULFINCH. 

Tne story of “Cinderella and the Glass Slip- 
per” is too well known to the readers of the 
Pictorial, to require repetition in our pages. 
But the Germans have a way of telling it, under 
the name of Ashenputtel, which varies somewhat 
from ours—which is nearest the truth, we know 
not—and perhaps our readers may like to know 
the German version. 

A certain rich man’s wife was sick; and as 
she felt her end approaching, she called the little 
girl, her only daughter, to her bedside, and said : 
“‘ My dear child, be always good and kind, and 
the good God will always help you, and I will 
look down from heaven and be near you.” 
Having said this, she shut her eyes and died. 
The little girl went every day to her mother’s 
grave, and cried, and continued kind and good. 
The snow spread a white covering over the 
grave, and when the sun melted it away.the man 
took another wife. 

The new mother brought with her into the 
family two daughters, who were fair and pretty 
of countenance, but foul and ugly of heart. 
Then came a hard time for the poor step-daugh- 
ter. “ What business has the creature in the 
parlor?” said the mother; “those that would 
eat must work. Go and stay with the kitchen 
maid.” They took away her nice clothes, put 
on her an old gray frock, made sport of her, and 
drove her into the kitchen. There she had to 
do hard work, get up before day, bring water, 
make the fires, cook and wash. Moreover, the 
sisters would annoy her all sorts of ways, make 
game of her, and throw her peas and beans into 
the ashes, so that she had to sit and pick them 
out. At night, when she was tired with work, 
there was no bed for her to lie down on, but she 
must sleep on the hearth in the ashes ; and when 
they saw her smutty and dirty, in consequence, 
they called her Ashenputtel. 

One day the father was to go to the fair, and 
he asked his two step-daughters what he should 
bring them home. “Fine clothes,” said one— 
“pearls and diamonds,” said the other. “But 
you, Ashenputtel,” said he, “what will you 
have?” “Father, the first branch that strikes 
you upon the hat, as you ride towards home, 
bring me that.” He bought for the two step- 
sisters fine clothes, pearls and diamonds ; and on 
his way home, as he rode through a green lane, 
a hazel-twig struck him on the head and knocked 
his hat off. He broke off the twig and brought 


it with him. When he arrived at home, he gave 
to the step-sisters what they had requested of 
him, and to Ashenputtel he gave the twig of the 
hazel bush. Ashenputtel thanked him, and went 
to her mother’s grave and planted the hazel twig 
on it, and cried so that the twig was wet with 
her tears. It grew fast and became a fine tree. 
Ashenputtel went every day three times a day 
to visit it, and cried and prayed ; and every time 
there came a little bird to the tree, and the bird 
threw her down whatever she wished. 

It so happened that the king was to make a 
feast that was to last three days, and to which 
all the pretty young women in the country were 
to be invited, that his son might choose a bride. 
The two step-sisters when they heard that they 
were to go, were in high spirits, called Ashen- 
puttel and said: “Comb our hair, brush our 
shoes, fix our buckles ; we are going to the ball 
at the king’s castle.” Ashenputtel heard them 
talk about it, and could not help crying, she 


wanted so much to go with them to the ball; 


and she asked her step-mother to give her per- 
mission. ‘“ You, Ashenputtel, full of dust and 
smut!” said she; “‘ you want to go to the ball, 
and have got no dress! you want to dance, and 
have got no shoes!” When she kept asking 


her, she said at last: “ There, I have thrown a 


howl of peas into the ashes, and if you pick out 
the peas in two hours, you may go with us.” 
The little girl went out of the back door into the 
garden, and said: “‘ Come pigeons, come turtle- 
doves, and all the birds of the air, come and 
help me pick # 
“ Put the good ones in the tray, 
And the rest you may have for your pay.” 

Then came flying through the kitchen window, 
two white pigeons, and then the turtle-doves, 
and at last, all the birds in the air came whirring 
and swarming in, and lighted down among the 
ashes. And the pigeons bobbed their little heads 
up and down, and went pick, pick, pick, pick ; 
and the other birds did the same with their 
pick, pick, pick, pick, and soon put all the good 
peas into the tray. Before one hour was passed, 
they had finished the whole, and all flew away. 
So the little girl brought the tray to her step- 
mother, pleased and fall of hope that now she 
might be permitted to go to the ball. But she 
said: “ No, Ashenputtel, you can’t go with us; 
you have got no dress, and can’t dance.” When 
she began to cry, her mother said: “If you can 
pick me two bowls of peas out of the ashes in an 
hour, you may go with us;” for she thought 
with herself—“ That she will never do.” So 
she threw two bowlfuls of peas into the ashes. 
But the little girl went out of the back door into 
the garden, and said: “‘Come pigeons, come 
turtle-doves, and all the birds of the air, come 
and help me pick ? 

“ The good ones in the tray, 
And the rest for your pay.” 

Then came flying through the kitchen window, 
two white pigeons, and then the turtle-doves, and 
at last, all the birds in the air came whirring and 
swarming in, and lighted down among the ashes. 
And the pigeons bobbed their little heads up and 
down, and went pick, pick, pick, pick; and the 
other birds did the same with their pick, pick, 
pick, pick, and soon put all the good peas into 
the tray. And before a half hour was past they 
had finished the whole, and all flew away. So 
the little girl brought the tray to her step-moth- 
er, pleased, and fall of hope that now she might 
be permitted to go to the ball. But she said: 
“ There is no help for it, you cannot go ; for you 
have no dress, and cannot dance, and we cannot 
have you disgrace us.” So she turned her back 
upon her, and went off, taking her two proud 
daughters with her. 

When there was no one left in the honse, 
Ashenputtel went to her mother’s grave, and 
stood under the hazel tree, and said : 

« Little tree, rustle thee, 
Shed gold and silver over me.” 

Then the bird threw her down a golden and a 
silver dress, and a pair of slippers, worked with 
silk and silver. So she put the dress on and 
went to the ball. Her sisters and step-mother 
did not know her, and thought she must surely 
be some foreign king’s daughter, so splendidly 
did she look in her golden dress. Of Ashenput- 
tel they never once thought, but supposed she 
was at home, asleep in the ashes. The king’s 
son came up to her, took her by the hand and 
danced with her. He would not dance with any 
one else, and did not let go her had; and when 
any one approached to lead her out, he said: 
“ This is my partner.” 

She danced till it grew late, and she wished to 
go home. The king’s son said; “I will wait 


upon you home,” for he wanted to see where the 
beautiful maiden belonged. But she darted 
away from him, and sprang into the pigeon- 
house. So he waited till her father came, and 
said to him that the strange maiden had jumped 
into the pigeon-house. Then thought he—“ Can 
it be Ashenputtel?” And they had axes and 
hatchets brought, and split the pigeon-house in 
two; but there was no one therein. And when 
they got home, there lay Ashenputtel in her 
sooty clothes, in the ashes, and a dim lamp was 
burning in the chimney corner—for Ashenputtel 
sprung quickly out of the back of the pigeon- 
house, ran to the hazel tree, where she took off 


her fine clothes and laid them on the grave, and 


the bird carried them away ; and she put on her 
old gray frock, and lay down on the kitchen 
hearth. 

The second day it happened pretty much in 
the same way. She danced with the king’s son 
all the time; and when he wanted to see her 


home, she slipped away from him, and got home 


as before, without any one secing her. 

The third day, when the parents and sisters 
had gone, Ashenputtel went to the grave, and 
said : 


“ Little tree, rustle thee, 
Shed gold and silver over me.”’ 


Then the bird threw her down a dress the most 


splendid that ever was seen, and the slippers 
were all of gold. When she got to the ball, all 
the people knew not what to say for astonish- 
ment. The king’s son danced with no one but 
her; and when any one else asked her out, he 
spoke up and said: “ She is my partner.” 

When it was evening, Ashenputtel wanted 
to go home, and the king’s son proposed to go 
with her; but she sprang away from him so 
quick that he could not follow. But the king’s 
son had contrived a plan, and had all the stairs 
covered with pitch, so that one of Ashenputtel’s 
slippers was left sticking in it. The king’s son 
took it up. It was very small and delicate, and 
all of gold. Next morning he went to Ashen- 
puttel’s father, and said no other lady should be 
his bride, but the one on whose foot the slipper 
would fit. ‘The two sisters were pleased enough 
to hear this, for they had pretty feet. The old- 
est went with the shoe to her chamber to try it 
on, and her mother stood by. She got in her 
whole foot except the great toe, but could by no 
means get that in—the shoe was too small. So 
her mother reached her a knife and said: ‘ Cut 
off the toe; when you get to be queen, you will 
not have to go on foot.” The girl cut the toe 
off, and crowded her foot into the shoe, bore the 
pain as she could, and went out to the king’s 
son. He took her for his bride, and set her on 
his horse and rode away. On their way they 
passed by the grave, where sat the two pigeons 
on the hazel tree, and cried : 


“ Rooke de gook, rooke de 
There is blood in the shook ( ); 


The true bride is not found yet.”’ 

Then he looked down at her foot, and saw it 
was dripping with blood. So he turned his 
horse round, brought back the false bride to the 
house again, and said this was not the right one, 
the other must try on the slipper. So she went 
into her chamber and easily got her toes into it, 
but her heel was too large. Her mother handed 
her a knife, and said: “ Cut off a piece of the 
heel; when you get to be queen, you will not 
have to go on foot” The girl cut off a piece of 
the heel, crowded her foot into the shoe, bore 
the pain as well as she could, and went out to 
the king’s son. He took her for his bride, and 
set her on his horse and rode away. When they 
came to the hazel tree, there sat the two pigeons 
and sung: 

“ 
There is Mood in the shook} 


The shoe does not fit— 
The true bride is not found yet.” 


He looked down at her foot and saw it was 
dripping with blood, and her white stockings 
were all stained with red. So he turned his 
horse round, and brought back the false bride to 
the house again. “ This, too, is not the right 
one,” said he ; *‘ have you any other daughter ?” 
“No,” said the father, “ only little Ashenputtel, 
my dead wife’s daughter, and she cannot possibly 
be the true Bride.” The king’s son said he 
wished her to be sent for. The mother exclaim- 
ed: “O, no, she is too dirty ; I cannot let her be 
seen.” But he would have it so, and Ashen- 
puttel had to be called. She washed her hands 
and face clean, went in and made her curtsy to 
the king’s son, who handed her the golden slip- 
per. She slipped off her clumsy shoe from her 
left foot, put the golden slipper to it, drew it a 
little, and stood up in it, as if it had grown to 


her foot. When she took it off, he looked her in 
the face, and said: “ This is the true bride.” 
The step-mother and the two sisters were con- 
founded, and pale with vexation; but he took 
Ashenputtel to the horse, and rode off with her. 
When they passed by the hazel bush, the two 
white pigeons sung : 
“ Rooke de gook, rooke de gook, 
No blood in the shook ; 


The shoe is not too small— 
The true bride after all.’’ 


And when they had sung so, they came flying 
and sat upon Ashenputtel’s shoulders—one on 
the right and the other on the left—and there 
they staid. 

When the wedding feast was celebrated, came 
the two sisters, flattering and fawning, to have 
their share of the good luck. When the bridal 
party went to the church, the eldest sister was 
on the right side and the youngest on the left, 
and the pigeons picked out the eye of each of 
them that was nearest. Afterwards, when they 


went home, the eldest was on the left hand and 


the youngest was on the right, and the pigeons 
picked out the other eye of each of them. So, 
for their cruelty and falsehood, they were pun- 
ished with blindness all the days of their life. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE SMILE OF ONE WE LOVE. 


BY ANNIE MOTT. 


Of what avail is wealth ! even to dwell 

In lordly halls, with glittering domes above, 
Would be in splendid misery to live, 

Without the sweet, fond smile of one we love. 


This world may wear its darkest, fiercest frewn, 
And threatening storm-clouds grimly float above ; 
Yet they alarm us not, if we but have 
To cheer us, the fond smile of one we love. 


And care and misery their deadly weight, 
With chilling hands may lay upon our head ; 

And want, with its attendant honors, come, 
And darkly hover o’er humble bed. 


And health may flee, and fell disease may come 
With overpowering strength, and lay us low; 
Yet e’en mid sickness, poverty and care, 
The smile of one we love will cure our wo. 


WHICH 18 THE HAPPIEST SEASON? 


At a festal party of old and young, the ques- 
tion was asked; ‘“‘ Which season of life is the 
most happy?” After being freely discussed by 
the guests, it was referred for answer to the host, 
upon whom was the burden of fourscore years. 

e asked if they had noticed a grove of trees be- 
fore the dwelling, and said: ‘‘ When the spring 
comes, and in the soft air the buds are breaking 
on the trees, and they are covered with blossoms, 
I think, How beautiful 4s spring! And when the 
summer comes, and covers the trees with its 
heavy foliage, and singing birds are among the 
branches, think, ie beautiful is summer ! 
When the autumn loads them with golden fruit, 
and their leaves bear the gorgeous tint of frost, 
I think, How beautiful is autumn! And when it 
is sere winter, and there is neither foliage nor 
fruit, then I look up through the leafless branch- 
es, as I never could until now, and see the stars 
shine.” —Sharpe’s Magazine. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
AN ACROSTIC, 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


Emblem of beauty! sweet rose of the bower! 
May thy opening bosom be wet with the shower ; 
May thy fragrance be lasting—thy beauties abide 
Around the green wood-walks of Flora’s gay pride. 


But frail art thou, rose! and fragile thy form, 

U nable to flourish in darkness and storm ; 

T wine, then, thy sweet buds in the chaplets of love, 
Long the emblem of beauty and sweetness to prove ; 
Even withered, thy leaves will a fragrance display, 
Rising ever like virtue in beauty’s decay ! 


+ 


GLANCES, 

The short hasty gazes cast up any day in the 
midst of business, in a dense city, at the heavens, 
or at a bit of tree seen amid buildings have in 
them more of intense appreciation of the beauties 
of nature than all that has been felt by an equal 
number of sight-seers enjoying large opportuni- 
ties of sight-seeing, and all their time to them- 
selves. These gazes at nature have something 
beautiful in them.—Companions of my Solitude. 


——< 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
TO AUTUMN, 


All hail! sober Autumm, lovely maid! 
I love thy garb of russet hue ; * 

1 love to haunt thy leaf-strewn glade, 
When deep impearled with morning dew. 


What though thou boast no blooming rose, 
No vivid green, no summer’s glare ; 

Thy calmness yields to mind repose, 
And bid’st thy beauties blossom there. 


| 
| 
— 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial. 
JOY AMLD SORROW. 


BY CALMUS HORTESCUS. 


” Vice is attended with temporary felicity, piety with 
eternal joy.— Bayard. 
There is a joy at sorrow’s shrine, 
Which even death cannot dispel : 
Assuaging grief, it calms the mind 
Acknowledging its mystic spell ' 
It is a pure, a holy joy, 
Subservient to a pious heart: 
It comes—the gift which angels send— 
It comes—the theme which they impart. 


It is a flame of heavenly fire, 
Whose presence nielts the coldest k nave ; 
It burns its incense from on high, 
Emitting hope beyond the grave. 
On earth it turns the path of vice, 
It moves athwart the sluggard’s way ; 
Where Death had drawn his sceptre o'er, 


It holds in peace its solemn sway. 


It has no share in sin’s cold heart, 
So rendered by the wiles of earth ; 

By them alone its balm is felt, 
Who revel not in carnal mirth. 

It lifts aloft the soul from hence, 
Prepares us here for time to come ; 


Infers the reconciling thought, 
That He shall claim us through his Son. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
TURKEY AND THE TURKS. 
No. V. 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 


BY DR. JEROME V. C. SMITH, 
AUTHOR OF A “PILGRIMAGE TO EGYPT.” 


Iv Paris is France, then Constantinople is 
Turkey. In all its details, it isananomaly. Its 
location is unsurpassed in beauty—both land 
and water are so connected as to enhance the 
loveliness of the scenery beyond that of any other 
city on the globe. For commerce—situated be- 
tween the Black Sea and the Mediterranean, 
with that transcendently splendid link in the 
aquatic chain, the Bosphorus, swarming with 
caiques, steamers and ships from every clime— 
Constantinople has no parallel. 


[For view of Constantinople, Seraglio Point, see page 224.) 


If any one spot is destined to become the 
principal mart of the whole world, in after ages, 
it will be there. But these are reveries, and I 
shall speak, therefore, of what it is, and not what 
it may be when the Anglo-Saxons spread them- 
selves over the east—as they surely will—and 
the races now in the occupancy of the garden of 
Asia Minor, pass away into utter forgetfulness. 

Narrow lanes, badly paved, or not paved at all, 
running irregularly everywhere, without names, 
and never lighted at night, are gloomy and for- 
bidding at dark. 

Constantinople is strangely walled, and en- 
tered from various points, both from the country 
and the water, through gates that bear signifi- 
cant names. Without special care in passing 
through any one of them, on account of being 
thrown wide open, they would escape observa- 
tion. Here is the Bagdsche Kapussi, known as 
the route taken by ambassadors on their way to 
audiences. The Batikbassar Kapussi, command- 
ing the fish market, near a celebrated boat land- 
ing ; that of Edrene, or Gate of Adianople, which 
under another name is known to have existed in 
the year 625—the epoch of a famous siege in the 
reign of the Heraclius. A celebrated church 
at that period stood near, held in peculiar rever- 
ence by the Greeks, on account of containing a 
chest in which the priests taught the people to 
believe were the garments worn by the Virgin 
Mary. In all Constantinople there are nearly 
thirty gates, but far from being in good condi- 
tion, and could notoffer much resistance to a 
rabble disposed to force a way into the city. 

A history of its origin, and the extraordinary 
changes through which it has passed since it 
was taken from the Greeks, may be found in 
various writings ; hence a rehearsal of them here 
would be unnecessary. At present, it is an im- 
mense city, haying three centres—points where 
the buildings are wedged together very com- 
pactly, and principally constructed of inflam- 
mable materials. When a fire breaks out, a 
desolating conflagration invariably follows, be- 
cause the inhabitants have none of the apparatus 
of civilized countries for controlling or subduing 
it, nor the discipline, energy or interest to make 


an effort. So it crackles and burns, the sparks 
fly, the wind wafts the blazing clapboards through 
the air, and away they go, propagating terror 
and destruction, till everything combustible is 
converted into ashes all the way to a clear field. 
When nothing more remains in the wake of the 


flames, the fire dies out ; and the calmly smoking 
spectators, seated on cushions to watch the 


raging element, raise their optics devoutly to the 
sky, puff a long ribbon whiff of smoke, and as 
it goes curling towards the zenith, exclaim: 
“ Bismillah !’’—God is great! 

A large proportion of all the inhabited houses 
are of wood, two or three stories high. An im- 
mense consumption of lumber, therefore, is de- 


manded to rebuild after every conflagration, to 
construct new and keep in repair the whole. 
Teams cannot be employed to haul it through 
the cramped streets, and the people have inge- 
niously resorted to the following method of con- 
veying materials to the places where they are 


required, Half a dozen boards, for example, 


are tied at one end, as fagots are bound, which 


are lashed to the shoulders of a donkey, balanced 
by an equal number on the opposite side. Thus 
they go dragging them along, to the imminent 
danger of the toes of all they pass. 

In every direction there seems to be a never- 


ending procession of asses buried up in the load, 


the extremity of which, spread out like a fan on 
the ground, sweeps and scratches the p ge as 
they move. 


The effect is ludicrous when ob- 
served for the first time ; but a stranger soon be- 
comes accustomed to the oddities of everyday 
life in Constantinople, which are the antipodes 
of common economy everywhere out of Turkey. 


No door has a name upon it; and if it had, 
nobody could understand it, for not one in many 
thousands can read a syllable either of their own 
or any other language—and worse still, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to pronounce a native cogno- 
men when it isknown. Runners meet travellers 
and recommend certain lodging places on ac- 
count of being fire-proof. Myself and a few 
countrymen deposited ourselves at Pera—one of 
the three divisions of the city in which foreigners 
principally reside—in a salamander house; but 
lo, it turned out that the kitchen was enclosed in 
a stone box, secured with iron doors, and not 
our apartments! The proprietors provide their 
customers something to eat, if they have no 
where to sleep. 

Burying yards, great and small, being of va- 
rious dimensions, are in the very heart of some 
of the densely settled parts—evolving incalcu- 
lable amounts of nephitic gases destructive to 
the public health. Those immediately on the 
verge of the town, beginning in Pera, where the 
houses stop, are kept perpetually damp and un- 
wholesome by thickets of tall gloomy cypresses 
that exclude the sun’s rays; and thus pestilence 
is generated, and death starts a mission of un- 
heard-of mortality, every few years. 

The wonder may well be entertained why 
Constantinople has not been depopulated. 
Plague, dogs, graveyards and universal out-door 
nastiness, however, have found their match with 
the Turks. 

Oddity is impressed on whatever one sees; 
and yet these smoking, salaming, bucksheish- 
coveting disciples of Mahommed have their 
comforts and conveniences in their own way, 
which is more than we have always in a free 
government. It is a crime to be very rich, for 
money is a weapon of which the rulers are in 
fear. 
Some of the Armenian bankers have hereto- 
fore been honored with a silk halter, or had their 
heads chopped off without an apology, because 
the state stood in need of replenished coffers. 

In the cemetery of Balykly is a marble box, 
bearing an inscription illustrative of what has 
often been done in the way of murdering a man 
for his property. It is in Armenian, which 
translated, reads thus : 

“ Here reposes the mortal remains of Erzan- 
yan Aretin, banker to the Sublime Porte. His 
virtues were resplendent as the gold he had 
amassed by industry and fair dealing. His 
charity was boundless, his word inviolable, and 
his piety transcendent. He gave tp all and owed 
to none. He bade adieu to his weeping family 
upon the 7th of July, 1795, trusting to Almighty 
Grace, and blessing the hand that opened for 
him the gates of paradise.” 

If a Tark has an establishment—and a harem 
adds to the reputation of a gentleman, as it is an 
evidence of means—it is equivalent to keeping a 
coach in Christendom. In other words, position 
is everything, and this is one way they estimate 


it. A man’s good name or fame, without money 
or women, would not give him the society of a 
donkey. With the first, the second grand ele- 
ment of distinction can be purchased at the 
Yessir Bazary. 

‘The bazaars, the shops, the bakers, the food 
sold in the streets, the cut of the garments, the 
veiled females gliding about in yellow boots, the 


grave deportment of most of the faces met, the 
singularity of the customs that are discoverable 
at every corner, the magnificence of some edifi- 
ces and the wretchedness of others, the mosques, 
the stillness—save when the muezzins call to 
prayers from the tall slender minarets—take a 
strong hold of the stranger. He sees that the 


genius of Mahommedanism cannot live on terms 
of friendship with pure Christianity. 

Probably there may be very inviting cafes, but 
we never saw one that was not begrimmed by 
smoke, and filthy from the perpetual lounging 
habits of the unceasing smokers. Coffee is 


served in cups scarcely larger than half an egg- 


shell, black, thick and strong, without cream or 


sugar. One of the amusements consists in listen- 
ing to professed story-tellers, while puffing at 
their long pipes—which a Turk seems always to 
have in his mouth. If the actor, for such it is, 
possesses a tact, he carries his auditors through 


every shade of feeling, from sympathy to rage, 


Some of the performers are distinguished for 
talents in the line of their vocation. 

Another amusement of the coffee-rooms is to 
have a male dancer introduced, who bears a faint 
resemblance to an unveiled female, who rants, 
rattles his castanets, and cuts such ungraceful 
antics, as would disgust more refined spectators. 

[See engraving on page 224.] 

Readers of botanical works are familiar with 
the history of the discovery of coffee, its intro- 
duction into the system of Oriental diatetics and 
subsequent diffusion over the whole habitable 
globe; but it may nevertheless be interesting to 
present an epitome of the circumstances attend- 
ing its advent, for the purpose of showing the 
struggle in which the Mahommedan rulers were 
fiercely engaged for a long while, in vainly at- 
tempting to prevent it from being used by the 
true believers. It reminds us of the herculean 
efforts of King James against tobacco. Both 
were abortive, although set on foot and main- 
tained with unremitting severity by the deter- 
mined spirit of despots. 

Sometime about the year 1258, of our cra, a 
dervish called Hadji Omer, for some at present 
unknown cause, was driven out of the community 
at Mocca, by his brethren. Hunger induced him 


‘to roast the Aahhva berries growing spontane- 


ously about a lonely retreat where he had hidden 
himself. It seems.that the plant was familiar, 
from having a name, but the virtues of the fruit 
never suspected. He was compelled to cook 
them by roasting, as the only means of sustain- 
ing life, cut off from all other resources. Steep- 
ing them in the water that quenched his thirst, 
he discovered very agreeable qualities, and also 
that the infusion was nearly equal to solid food. 


In the meanwhile, those who had expelled 
him from the common domicile, in their wander- 
ings, came to the retreat of the dervish, whom 
they supposed to have died of starvation long 
before. ‘They surprised Omer in the act of 
preparing his newly-discovered beverage. Of 
course, they tasted it, were delighted, and on 
their return gave an account of the miraculous 
manner in which he had been sustained. This 
led to further experiments, the restoration of 
Omer to good fellowship, and also to the per- 
sonal consideration of the sheik or governor of 
Mocca. Omer turned out a bad fellow in the 
end; yet he was properly transmuted into a 
saint, and his memory is held in peculiar venera- 
tion as a pious man and a benefactor to man- 
kind. 

Not far from 1555, some Arabians opened a 
shop in the bazaar at Constantinople for the 
sale of coffee, which appears to have been sold 
ready for drinking, in a small way, previously. 
This preparation for meeting the demand for a 
new luxury, roused the anger of the Mufti. 
Murad IV. joined in a fanatical crusade against 
it, because the true faith anathematized whatever 
had been charred or coaled, as an article of 
food. Coffee rooms rapidly increased, however, 
for it met an unsatisfied appetite. It is now im- 
possible to form any just estimate of the con- 
sumption of coffee in Constantinople. There are 
computed to be three thousand rooms set apart 
for the indulgence of coffee-drinkers—smoking 
being the legitimate accompaniment. 

Rebellions, conspiracies and atrocious crimes 


against the lives of pashas, court favorites, and 
even the Sultans, have been so frequently con- 
cocted in these universal haunts of the citizens, 
that they are watched with eagle vigilance by 
the police. The plan for the destruction of Os- 
man II., 1617, who was strangled by the Jani- 
zaries at the age of nineteen, originated in a 
coffee room. He was a contemporary with King 


James I. of England. Since the murder of that 
turbulent body of soldiers, who made or de- 
throned Sultans at their pleasure, no apprehen- 
sions from that source are entertained. No Sul- 
tan ever felt secure a single moment in his pal- 
ace, while the Janizaries were in existence. 
Mahmoud II. had the boldness to conceive, and 


the energy to accomplish, their thorough de- 
struction; and his son Megid, therefore, is the 
first of the long line of Turkish emperors who 
has had nothing to fear from the sudden popular 
outbreaks from his own soldiers in the capital of 
the empire. 


(Written for Gleason's Pictorial. } 
LEONORA TO TASSO. 


BY ELLEN LOUISE CHANDLER. 


“I fain would dream of thee!” 
Come to my dreams, beloved! The moon is high, 
And the bright“ fire-eyed stars,” from out the sky, 


Are gazing at her pale face sailing by. 


Come to my dreams! and smile, and kixs me now, 
With such a kiss as, whilome, blessed my brow, 
While we sat trembling at our first love vow. 


Come to my dreams! and gaze in these fond eyes, 
That once thou saidst were bluer than the skies, 
And thrilled thy heart like gleams from Paradise! 


Come to my dreams? If those blue eyes have grown 
Dim, ‘tis with weary watchings, sad and lone, 
Uncheered by echo of thy faintest tone. 


Come to my dreams, beloved! Thou wilt! I hear 
Thy low voice murmuring love-words in my ear, 
While I grow mute with bliss so deep,@o dear! 


+ — 


SCENERY AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

The contrasts between the Old and New World 
are not confined to the results of art. Around 
the congregated dwellings of both hemispheres 
is spread the varied scenery of nature; and the 
sojourner, if he be not an inveterate worldling, 
has been wont to repair thither for solace and 
refreshment. Yet how different are the em- 
blems of her benignant presence from those to 
which he has been accustomed! At home he 
gazed upon the flowing stream, whose greatest 
charm is its bright hue and crystal clearness ; 
in this distant region he roams beside a turbid 
river, only attractive from the events of which 
it has been the scene, or the classic legend which 
arrays it in fictitious glory. At home his eye 
rested upon cottages of wood, with orchards be- 
side them, vegetable gardens in the rear, and 
hard by the long well-pole poised in the air; now 
he beholds the peasant’s cottage of stone, and 
the olive, aloe, Indian fig, or grape vine, con- 
stitute the verdure around it. There the little 
belfry of the village school rose conspicuous ; 
here the open shrine of some local saint. There 
the forest outspread in wild majesty ; here the 
campagna stretches in peaceful undulations. 
There the chirp of the cricket announces the 
close of day; here the tinkling bell of the re- 
turning mules, and Ave Marias stealing on the 
breeze, usher in the evening. ‘There many an 
uninvited haunt repays the wanderer with ro- 
mantic dreams ; here the spell of some ruined 
temple entrances his fancy with hours of retro- 
spective musing. Still nature’s votary feels that 
the same gentle companionship is with him, and 
recognizes the invisible spirit of the universe en- 
deared by communion in another land ; for there 
is a well-known voice with which she greets her 
children in every clime.— Tuckerman’s Sicily. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
THE CHRISTIAN TO HIS SOUL. 


BY 8. HENRY. 

Re still, my soul! thy weary longings cease! 
Nor seek from cankering care a full release ' 
Night, with its shadows and its stillness deep, 
Brings not the rest of quiet, soothing sleep 
To those for whom the hours of day come fraught 
Only with trifling sport, or yet more trifling thought ; 
But to the couch of him, the weary man, 
The dark clad goddess leads her starry band ; 
While dreams and thoughts of hope their homage pay, 
And all their beauty lend to lighten labor's sway ; 
E’en thus the rest of heaven is set apart, 
But for the lowly and the meek in heart ; 
And thou, my soul, if earnest unto prayer. 
Shalt greet thy Saviour. thy Redeemer there : 
Shalt join the “ blood-washed throng,” and with them sing, 
Most holy, holy, is our Lord and King :” 
Casting thy golden crown his throne before, 
Forevermore '—even forevermore ' 

We all get wrong from the moment that we 
forget that this world is not our rest. Midnight 


is not a more effectual shroud of the landscape, 
than unbelief for divine things, when it interposes 
between them and our souls. 


| 
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SCENES IN PLYMOUTH, MASS. 

It is not necessary for us to go into a detailed 
account of the inducements that actuated our 
forefathers in coming to this country. The spirit 
that moved the Pilgrims who landed at Ply- 
mouth, Dec. 11th, 1620, is doubtless well known 
to the readers of our paper. Our first view is 
that of the town of Plymouth, taken from the 
Gothic burial ground, and here let us remark, 
that we are largely indebted in the annexed de- 
scription to a very interesting and excellent book 
entitled “‘A Guide to Plymouth Village,” by 
Wn. S. Russell. No persons visiting the town 
should fail to possess 
themselves of a copy of 
this instructive and in- 
teresting pocket com- 
panion. The Indian 
name of Plymouth was 
Umpame, written Apa- 
um, in the colony rec- 
ords, and still so called 
by the natives of Massa- 
pee. It was also called 
Paturat. The bounds of 
Plymouth were deter- 
mined by the Colony 
Court, in the year 1640, 
of which the following 
is a description: “It is 
enacted and concluded 
by the Court, that the 
bounds of Plymouth 
township shall extend 
southward to the bounds 
of Sandwich township ; 
and northward to a litt'e 
brook, running from 
Stephen Tracy’s to ano- 
ther little brook falling 
into Blackwater; from 
the commons left to 
Daxbury, and the neigh- 
borhood thereabout ; 
and westward eight 
miles up into the land, 
from any part of the bay 
or sea; always provided 
that the bounds shall ex- 
tend so far up into the 
wood lands as to include 
the south meadows to- 
wards Agawam, lately 
discovered, and the con- 
venient uplands there- 
about.” ese bounds 
were quite extensive, 
comprising what have 
since become Plympton, 
in 1707, Kingston, in 
1726, and part of Ware- 
ham, with Carver, taken 
from Plympton, and a 

of Halifax, in 1734, 
also taken from Plymp- 
ton. Itis about sixteen 
miles in extent, from 
north to south, and va- 
ries from four and a half 
to nine in width. Ply- 
mouth is built along the 


VIEW OF THE TOWN OF PLYMOUTH, MASS., FROM THE GOTHIC BURYING-GROUND. 


seashore, upon a moderate declivity descending 
from an extensive pine plain, about one fourth 
of a mile broad, and one and a half miles in 
length. 

PILGRIM HALL. 

The corner stone of this edifice, containing 
historical inscriptions, was laid Sept. 1, 1824, 
with religious ceremonies. This monumental 
edifice is situated on Court street; it is about 
seventy by forty feet, constructed of unwrought 
split granite, in a plain and substantial mode of 
architecture, contains a dining room on the base- 
ment, and a spacious hall above. The ground 


on which it stands was a part of the extensive 
estate of Mr. Thomas Southworth, in 1668, and 
is probably comprised within the “four acres 
given him by his mother, Mrs. Alice Bradford,” 
relict of Gov. Bradford. When Plymouth was 
first planted, there was a north and south common 
field, for tillage, for several years, on either side 
of the town, near the shore. This falls within 
the “north field,” and probably within the stock- 
ade and palisadoes of nearly half a mile in com- 
pass. Just below it, abutting on “ the shore, 
were the six acre brick kiln field,” of the first 
planters. The eastern prospect from it is inter- 
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4HE PILGRIM "ALL, PLYMOUTH. 


esting, bringing into view the harbor, the near 
shores of Duxbury and Marshfield, the highlands 
of Manomet, the ocean, and occasionally in the 
summer, the looming cliffs of Cape Cod—the 
first resting place of the Pilgrims. The Pilgrim 
Hall, which is now fitted up in a manner con- 
venient and appropriate, for the reception of in- 
teresting memorials connected with the Pilgrims, 
contains the following, among other attractions 
to the antiquarian weitor : The Landing of the 
Fathers in 1620, painted by the late Henry Sar- 
gent, Esq., of Boston, and generously presented 
by him to the Pilgrim Society. It was valued 
at $3000. The gilt frame 
was purch by the 
Pilgrim Society, with 
funds raised by subscrip- 
tion, and cost about four 
hundred dollars. It is 
13 by 16 feet. ‘The fol- 
lowing individuals are 
represented in the paint- 
ing, attired in the cos- 
tume of their time. Ist. 
Governor Carver and his 
wife and children. 2d. 
Governor Bradford. 3d. 
Governor Winslow. 4th. 
Wife of Governor Wins- 
low. 5th. Mr. William 
Brewster, the Elder of 
Leyden Church. 6th. 
Captain Miles Standish. 
7th. Mr. William White, 
and his child Peregrine. 
6th. Mr. Isaac Allerton 
and his wife. 9th. Mr. 
John Alden. 10th. Mr. 
John Turner. 11th. Mr. 
Stephen Hopkins, his 
wife and 12th. 
Mr. Richard Warren. 
13th. Mr, Edward Tel- 
ley. 14th. Mr. Samuel 
Fuller. 15th. Wife of 
Captain Standish. 16th. 
Samoset, an Indian Sag- 
amore or Lord. 17th. 
Mr. John Howland, son- 
in-law Governor Car- 
ver. is picture is 
ied by artist, 
appears on the opposite 
ge. The painting is 
vy far the best work that 
has ever emanated from 
Mr. Sargent’s hands,and 
is one elab- 
orate a perfect pi 
tmes of the 
now in thecountry. No 
reader of the Pictorial 
should visit Plymowh 
without seeing it, bring- 
ing as it does before the 
eye su vivid a retrospect 
of old-time scenes. and 
of the sacrifices of the 
noble men who were so 
conspicuoas actors in 
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The Forefathers’ Rock, 
80 attractive to the curi- 


osity of visitors, except- 
ing that part of it which 
is now enclosed within 
the railing in front of 
-Pilgrim Hall, as repre- 
sented by our artist be- 
low, retains the same 
position it occupied more 
than two hundred years 
ago, when the founders 
of New England first 
landed on our shores, 
and introduced the arts 
of civilization, the insti- 
tutions of religion, civil 
government and educa- 
tion, upon the basis of 
just and equal rights, 
which from that memor- 
able day to the present 
time, have secured the 
general good of the 
whole community, to an 
extent probably unex- 
ampled in any equal pe- 
sted of human 
ence. “ It is nota little 
curious that one loose 
rock on the shore of 
Plymouth harbor,should 
have become so famous 
as is that called the 
‘Pilgrim Rock,’ where 
there is not known in 
the township a single 
ledge save those the fish - 
erman reaches with his 
lead at various points of 
the coast. ‘Pilgrim 
Rock’ is one of these 
boulders—itself an older 
pilgrim than those who 
anée? on it. It is an 
‘ly hard variety 

nhc granite, of a 

wk gray color. The 
mica is in very small 
quantity, in fine black 
articles. The rock, by 
ts rounded edges, bears 
evidence of its rolled 
character, as well as of 
the attempts to break 
specimens from it ; which 
fortunately its extreme 
hardness renders seldom 
successful. This rock 
is now in two pieces, 
each piece about four 


feet through.” That 
part now at the water’s 


home, and in the pres- 
ence of many citizens, 
inted oat the rock we 
ave described as bein 
that on which the Pil- 
grims with whom he was 
cotemporary, and well 
acquainted bad uniform- 
ly. declared to be the 
same on which they 
landed in 1620. Upon 
this occasion this vener- 
able and excellent man 
took a final leave of this 
cherished memorial of 
of the fathers. The cir- 
cumstances above rela- 
ted,were frequently men- 
tioned by the late Hon. 
Ephraim Spooner, de- 
ceased, who was present 
upon the occasion--also 
with Elder Faunce. He 
was deacon of the church 
of Plymouth forty-one 
years, and fifty-two years 
town clerk, and died 
March,1818,aged eighty- 
three years. The same 
information was com- 
municated by Mrs. Jo- 
ana White, widow of 
Gideon White,deceased, 
who was intimately ac- 
quainted in the family 
of Elder Faunce. She 
died in 1810, aged nine- 
ty-five years. And the 
same account has been 
transmitted by other 
aged persons, now dead, 
within the recollection 
of many now living. On 
the anniversary celebra- 
tion of the landing of 
the fathers, in 1817, the 
late Rev. Horace Holly, 
deceased, delivered the 
customary address, and 
upon the morning of 
that day had some hours’ 
conversation with Dea- 
con Spooner,above men- 
tioned, in relation to 
early times, and among 
other interesting remin- 
iscences learned from 
him the incidents above 
narrated. For many 
ag Deacon Spooner 
ad been accustomed to 
read the hymn “ Hail 
Pilgrims,” line by line, 


and COPY OF SARGENT’S PAINTING OF THE LANDING OF THE PULGRIMS, IN PILGRIM HALL. 


half feet in diameter, ‘and practice of the church, 
is situated on the sou:h side of the store now oc- _ occasion in the life of Elder Thomas Faunce, the the rock, which up to that period had kept its and on this occasion officiated for the last time. 
cupied by Phinehas Wells, at the head of Hedge’s _ last ruling elder in the first church of Plymouth, undisturbed position at the water’s edge, and Mr. Holly, inspired by his interview, in the course 
wharf, a few feet only from the same. Besides who was born in the year 1646, and died in the _ fearing that the march of improvement might of his address, happily observed, “our venerable 
the general and undisputed tradition which de- year 1745, at the advanced age of ninety-nine subject it to injury, expressed much uneasiness. friend knew and conversed with Elder Faunce, 
signates it as that on which the fathers landed, it years. In the year 1741, theelderupon learning Though residing three miles from the village of | who personally knew the first settlers, as Poly 
was ascertained to be the same on an interesting _ that a wharf was about to be built near, or over | Plymouth, and then in declining health, he left conversed with St. John, the beloved disciple.” 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
SPIRIT VISITANTS. 


BY E. CURTISS HINE, U. 8. N. 


When the golden sun is setting 
Behind the western hills, 

And the dew the grass is wetting, 
And the music of the rills 

Fills the heart with a dreamy sadness, 
Then spirit-forms will come, 

Thrilling the soul with gladness, 
As they tell of their radiant home. 


Gone are the pangs of sorrow, 
When these angel forms are nigh ; 
Sweet are the tones they borrow, 
And soft as a maiden’s sigh ; 
Bright are their pinions shining, 
And fair as the glorious sky, 
The painted and beautiful lining 
Of the cloak of immensity. 


Thus do the dear departed 
Hover beside our way, 
The true and noble hearted 
Hlave left us not for aye ; 
But anxious for us ever, 
Return to their place of birth, 
Reluctant still to sever 
From the friends they loved on earth. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


THE OLD ALCHEMIST. 


A TALE OF ENGLAND. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 

Iw one of the narrow, dark streets of London, 
stood a house, the quaint old overhanging gables 
of which told that it was erected during the reign 
of Elizabeth. Within a small room in the upper 
story, to which the light was admitted through 
a window in the roof, sat an old man, well ad- 
vanced into the winter of life; and near him, 
with one elbow resting upon a rude bench, stood 
a young, fair-haired girl. It was acurious sight 
that was revealed to the gaze in that small apart- 
ment. In one corner was a furnace, within 
which a small bed of live coals was yet smoul- 
dering, and upon either side stood numerous 
crucibles of various sizes and patterns. The 
walls were flanked with closets and shelves, with- 
in and upon which stood phials, bottles, boxes, 
cases, and paper parcels, all of them curiously 
labelled and numbered. In one corner, upon a 
pine table, lay a somewhat complicated distil- 
ling apparatus, with glass retorts, receivers, etc., 
some of which had apparently been recently 
used ; and the peculiar atmosphere of the place 
told that they had been operating upon strong 
aromatic drugs. 

The sun had sunk behind the neighboring 
house-tops, and already the apartment of the old 
alchemist began to assume a dusky shade, but 
still the workman strained his eyes over his work, 
and from his nervous movements, as he scraped 
a white powder from the bottom and sides of a 
small crucible, one might have seen that he was 
anxious to accomplish the work he had in hand 
before it became entirely dark. 

“Father,” said the girl, who had been anx- 
iously watching the old man for some time, 
“come, do put up your work for o-night. You 
are already fatigued ; the darkness is coming on, 
and besides, it is time we should have our 
supper.” 

The girl spoke in a soft, persuasive tone, and 
there was a peculiar earnestness in her manner 
that evinced more than ordinary filial love and 
solicitude. Walter Markton gazed up from his 
work, and a quick light of fond affection shot 
across his countenance as his eyes rested upon 
his fair companion. 

“T am not much fatigued, Ella,” he said, as 
he laid his scalpel upon the bench before him, 
and wiped the sweat from his brow. “I must 
prepare these powders to-night, for the surgeons 
want them to-morrow.” 

“Then why not lay them aside, and finish 
them in the morning? You will feel stronger 
then.” 

“T am strong now, Ella.” 

As the old man thus spoke, he resumed his 
work, and the fair girl watched him with a half 
fearful expression. His very speech had be- 
tokened that his strength was failing, and even 
while he worked, his hands trembled beneath 
the insidious touch of physical weakness. For 
several moments, Ella watched him in silence, 
but yet she seemed desirous of urging her point ; 
and, at length, as the shades of deepening twi- 
light began to verge towards more dusky night, 
she stepped softly to the side of the alchemist, 
and laid her smal! white hand upon his arm. 


“ You will not be offended, father,” she said, 
as she looked imploringly into the old man’s 
face. 

“Offended?” iterated he. 
nothing to offend me.” 

“Then why do you labor so unceasingly in 
this confined laboratory? You must be aware 
that your constitution is giving way. If you 
cannot see it, I can. Day by day have I watched 
the gradual dimming of your eyes, and truly 
have I marked the slow sinking of your checks. 
There is a pallor of ill taking the place of the 
health-marks upon your features, and I fear me 
that ere long even your own potent compounds 
will not be able to restore you. Come, father, 
give it up.” 

“No, no, my sweet child, I cannot. There is 
not in all London another man who is so skilled 
in preparing and mixing medicines as myself, 
and the physicians pay me well for my labors. 
I am not so weak as you think. I am strong.” 


“You can do 


“ But there are others in the city who can pre- 
pare medicines,” said Ella. 

“ Yes; that is true.” 

“ And they can supply all that are needed.” 

“Perhaps so.” 

“ Then let them do it.” 

“Ah! but the physicians pay me well for my 
work.” 

The young girl bent her head, and the dim 
light that struck upon the side of her face from 
the windowed roof showed a troubled expression 
upon her countenance. For several moments 
she swept her delicate fingers around among the 
dust that had collected upon the bench; but, at 
length, she raised her eyes to the face of the old 
man, and in a low tone she said : 

“ Pardon me, father ; but I feel sure that you 
do not need the money tlie doctors pay you. 
For years you have labored here, and you have 
received considerable sums of money. I know 
that you have not spent much, and unless I am 
far out of the way in my calculations, you have 
more than enough laid by to take care of you for 
the rest of your days.” 

“T have been saving—almost penurious,” re- 
turned Walter Markton. “But tell me,” he 
continued, with a sudden start, “‘ have you ever 
suffered for the want of a single comfort ?”’ 

“No, no, dear father; you have been over- 
generous to me,” quickly answered Ella. Then 
she hesitated a moment; and while a shade of 
sadness passed over her features, she added : 
“T am suffering for the want of something now.” 


The old man dropped his crucible and scalpel, 
and started from his seat. 

“ Suffering !” he exclaimed. ‘“‘ And is it for 
the want of anything I can give you?” 

“Yes,” returned Ella. 

“Then name it, and if it is to be found in Lon- 
don, it shall be yours.” 

“Tt is not for the want of anything that money 
can purchase. It is for the want of your own 
good health and happiness. It is impossible for 
me to be happy while you are miserable, and you 
cannot deny me that you are even now toil-worn 
and weak.” 

“ God bless you, Ella, for a kind and loving 
heart,” murmured the old man, as he pushed the 
crucible farther from him, and sank once more 
into his seat. ‘“‘ I know that I am weak, but not 
much longer shall I have to labor thus. I am 
not miserable—I am happy, for I am perform- 
ing a sacred duty, and every hour I spend over 
my work, is fraught with the sweet conviction 
that I am arriving nearer and nearer to the con- 
summation of thatduty. But if you were miser- 
able, I should be miserable indeed.” 


“Could you be happy, father,” asked Ella, 
gazing earnestly into the old man’s face, “ if you 
saw me gradually wasting away beneath toil and 
care ae 

“No, no; and there is no need that you ever 
shall. But for me there is need of toil.” 

“ Why, why is there? You must have money 
enough.” 

“ Ella,” returned the old man, in tones of pe- 
culiar accent, “few men would credit my asser- 
tion were I to tell them how much gold I have 
saved up from the products of my toil during 
the last thirteen years. I have worked hard, 
and I have saved much, more than enough to 
make a young man independent for life, but yet 
I must lay up more. The remainder of my life 
must be spent for the fulfilment of an obligation 
I cannot break, and when all is accomplished, 
you shall know why I have thus labored. Ask 
me no more now, Ella; but rest assured that 
were I to leave my labors row, I should be for- 
ever miserable ; but, while I work, even though 


I may. appear weak and fatigued, I am yet hap- 
py and content. I will do no more to-night. 
We will have our supper now, and in the morn- 
ing I shall be strong again.” 

However much Ella may have desired to ques- 
tion the old man further, she silently obeyed his 
wishes ; and though her brow was for some time 
clouded with the shade of uneasy thought, yet 
she soon regained her cheerful, blithesome tone, 
and by the time the frugal meal was prepared, 
she had begun to smile and talk as usual. 


Markton shut up his laboratory, and then 
joined Ella in the small, room where the table 
was spread. The latter used all her powers of 
pleasing and entertaining, but yet the old man 
seemed sad and thoughtful. He answered the 
questions of his fair young companion, and he 
tried to smile when she urged her joyful notes of 
innocent levity—a levity which she was far from 
feeling, but which she called up in her endeavors 
to brush away the care-marks from the aged fea- 
tures of the alchemist; but his smiles were faint, 
and they passed away like the phosphorescent 
lights of the fitful fire-fly. As the evening passed 
away, however, he became more calm; and 
when he called Ella to his side and took the Bi- 
ble, one would scarcely have known that aught 
had troubled him. 

The next morning, Walter Markton was early 
at his work, and at the requisite hour his medi- 
cines were prepared, and he started off to carry 
them to the physicians who had ordered them. 

Time sped on. The old man accumulated 
more gold, which he added to the store already 
collected ; but the day of his labors was drawing 
toaclose. Strong as was his natural constitu- 
tion, his incessant toil, and, moreover, the subtle 
gases that were evolved from some of his dis- 
tillations and analyses, and the noxious nature of 
many of his drugs, worked powerfully against 
him, and ere long he began to feel that he was 
unequal to his self-imposed task. Truly had 
Ella marked the physical decay, and it was with 
a heavy heart that she saw the old man rapidly 
fading away. She told him her fears, and she 
urged him to give up his toil ; but the object of 
his life was not yet accomplished, and with tot- 
tering steps, trembling hands, and dimming eyes, 
he pursued his task, 

One night when the old man took his Bible, 
he found himself unable to read; his eyes were 
too weak, and his voice almost failed him. He 
passed the book to Ella. She read a chapter, 
but she enjoyed not the sacred lesson as was her 
wont, for she saw plainly that her worst fears 
were being realized, and that the crisis was at 
hand. Before Markton retired to his bed, he 
bade Ella go to his laboratory and get a certain 
medicine which he named, and then he gave her 
directions for preparing it. 

“This will restore me to my strength again,” 
he said, as he took the cup from Ella’s hand, 
“and in the morning I shall be able to resume 
my work.” 

“No, father ; you will not be able to work to- 
morrow,” returned the girl, as she looked into 
the wan features of the old man. 

“ Yes, I must. To-morrow I shall be strong. 
Only a few more weeks, and then I shall work 
no more.” 

The morrow came, but Walter Markton went 
not to his work. He tried to shake off the hand 
of disease, but he could not; his limbs refused 
their wonted office, and with a deep groan he 
sunk back upon his bed. All day Ella nursed 
him, but when night came, he had grown no bet- 
ter. There was a slight fever in his system, but 
the main difficulty seemed to be an actual ex- 
haustion of all the physical functions. For a 
whole week he lay thus, and to Ella it was ap- 
parent that he was becoming weaker and weaker. 
He seemed uneasy and troubled, and frequently 
incoherent sentences would burst from his lips, 
as though some fearful weight rested upon his 
mind. 

“Ella,” said he, towards the close of the eighth 
day of his confinement, “take this key, go to 
my laboratory, unlock the small iron chest un- 
der my bench, and bring me the bags you will 
find there.” 

The girl took the key which the old man hand- 
ed her, and went into the laboratory, and ere 
long she returned with four small bags. Again 
she went and brought four more, and the third 
time she brought only two. 

“Now,” said Markton, as Ella assisted him 
into a chair by the side of the table upon which 
she had placed the bags, “‘you shall help me 
count this money.” 

The poor girl was almost bewildered at the 


sight of the great heaps of gold which were 
poured out from the bags, and a sort of dim sus-, 
picion of something like necromancy flitted 
through her mind; but she soon collected her 
thoughts, and, following the old man’s example, 
she began to tell over the money. 

“ Four thousand five hundred pounds !” utter- 
ed Markton, as the gold had been all counted.: 
“T want more. I must have more. Ella, there 
should be five thousand pounds upon this table.” 

“O, father, say not so! Here is enough, and 
vastly more than enough.” 

“No, my child, there is not enough. Bring 
me my writing materials.” 

Ella obeyed. 

“Now,” continued the old man, “ write as I 
shall dictate.” 

Ella prepared her pen, and then, at the dicta- 
tion of the old man, she made a full inventory 
of his whole chemical apparatus, together with 
all the paraphernalia of his laboratory, and hay- 
ing done this, she arranged it in the form of an 
advertisement. She read it over, and at the 
mention of each item, Markton made a minute 
with his pencil. 

“ There,” said he, as he had noted all the ar- 

ticles, “‘ those must be sold, and if I get anything 
near their value, I shall be able to make up 
something near the sum I must have. It will 
not be full, but it will not be far from it. I shall 
never be able to work with them more. I feel it, 
I know it. Go you, Ella, and carry the adver- 
tisement to the office of the Gazette. Take this 
piece of money, and tell the publisher to let the 
notice stand in his columns as long as he can 
for that sum.” 

The fair girl hastened away to do her errand ; 

but after she had gone, the old man began to é 
wish that he had waited a while longer. It 
seemed hard to part with the silent companions 
of his long years of toil, and he even thought 
that he might again use them as he had done. 
It was too late now, however, and he resolved to 
let things take their course. The advertisement 
went into the paper, and anxiously did Markton 
await the result. A week passed away, and 
nothing was heard from it. The old alchemist 
began to feel stronger, and once he had ventured 
into his laboratory, but he had not the strength 
to labor, and he became more than ever con- 
vinced that his power to sit at the crucible had 
passed. 

It was at the close of a warm and somewhat 
sultry day, and the deep and smoky fog that 
hung over the house-tops had brought on a pre- 
mature darkness. The old man had just laid 
back in his easy chair, and Ella had cleared off 
the small table, upon which the supper had been 
spread, when footsteps were heard upon the 
stairs. The girl flew to light a candle, and as 
there came a gentle rap upon the door, she threw ~ * 
it open, and a tall, well-dressed stranger entered 
the apartment. He was a man in the middle 
age of life, with a countenance remarkable for 
its symmetrical beauty, and his manners at once 
bespoke him to belong to the upper circles of 
society. 

“I saw an advertisement this morning,” he » 
said, as he took the seat which Ella handed him, 

“and if I remember rightly, it was for the sale 
of a somewhat extensive chemical apparatus. 
Where can I find Walter Markton ?” 

“JT am that individual, sir,” answered the old 
man. 

“ And are the things which you advertise all 
that they are represented to be?”’ 

“They are better than I have represented.” 

“ And I suppose you wish to sell them to raise 
money.” 

“You are right, sir,” returned Markton, at 
the same time gazing earnestly at the stranger, F 
whose features were but dimly revealed by the 
light of the tallow candle, 

“« What price have you fixed upon them *” 

“I have fixed none. I wish to realize all I 
can from their sale.” 

“But you have some idea of what they are 
worth.” 

“T will be candid with you,” said the old man, 
after a few moments’ hesitation, “and then you 
can see how I am situated. The actual value of 
the articles is mot over three hundred pounds, 
and I need five hundred.” 

The stranger gazed upon Markton some time 
in silence. At length a strange light broke over 
his countenance, and drawing his chair nearer to 
the side of his host, he said : 

“ Your admission is a very candid one, and, 
in return, I will make you an offer. There must 
be some peculiar cause for your need of the sum 
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you name, and if you will explain it to me, I 
will give you five hundred pounds for your 
apparatus.” 

“You would not trifle with me, sir,” uttered 

-the old man. 

“I will keep my word.” 

“Then, thank God, my duty will have been 
done, and I can die in peace,” ejaculated the old 
man, in a fervent tone. “I can now tell to my 
gentle Ella, that which, till the present time, I 
have never dared to give to her ears, lest she 
should think I had done her wrong.” 

“© you never could have wronged me by such 
a thought as that,” exclaimed the fair girl. “ If 
you have thought me capable of such feelings, 
then have you wronged me indeed.” 

“ Listen, Ella,” said the old man, “and you 
shall see what I have had to contend with. 
Your parents were not so poor as you have been 
led to suppose, and if I have deceived you in that 
respect, I know you will pardon me. Fifteen 
years ago, shortly after Charles had fled to the 
Isle of Wight, and previous to his execution, 
Sir Thomas Valmont, who had been one of the 
foremost and most bitter against Cromwell and 
his party, found it necessary to flee from Eng- 
land. He and myself had been classmates at 
Oxford, and as we still remained bosom friends, 
he entrusted to my keeping his dearest earthly 
treasure. His young wife had died and left him 
an infant, and that child he placed under my 
charge, then only a year old. He left with me 
five thousand pounds, which sum I was to keep 
safely till the child was of a sufficient age to man- 
age her own affairs, and then, in case he did 
not return, I was to pass the money toher. Two 
years afterwards, three of my friends presented 
me with a plan for the erection of an extensive 
laboratory and magazine for the manufacture of 
gunpowder. I examined the plan in all its bear- 
ings, and after long and careful deliberation, I 
felt assured that the concern would prove vastly 
lucrative. I knew it could not fail. We ob- 
tained a grant, and I took the five thousand 
pounds I had received in trust, and invested it 
in the manufactory. Two of the company 
proved to be heartless villains, and having suc- 
ceeded in getting all the money into their own 
hands, they fled from the country. I was not 
only left poor and destitute, but I had lost that 
which had been entrusted to my honor. [I still 
had an extensive chemical apparatus left, and as 
1 was known among the physicians as a skillful 
alchemist, I found little difficulty in obtaining as 
much work as I could do. I took these humble 
rooms, and I determined that I would replace 
the money I had lost, if God spared my life. 
Ella grew in years, and though I told: her she 
was not my child, yet I dared not tell her all. I 
felt that I had betrayed the confidence of a 
friend, and the presence of the gentle girl was a 
constant monitor that cried for reparation. I 
have toiled night and day, and gold has slowly 
rolled into my strong chest, but the sum is not 
quite complete. Four thousand five hundred 
pounds I have laid by, and though I have suffer- 
ed much, yet God knows that my sweet protege 
has not wanted. I have trained her young mind 
in the way of knowledge and virtue, and her rich 
heart has borne me an abundant harvest of kind- 
ness and love. Had there remained a pound of 
that sum unpaid, I never could have died with a 
clear conscience ; but now, kind sir, if you keep 
your promise, I shall feel once more a man, and 
I can leave the world with the sweet conviction 
that I have wronged no living soul.” 

“ And is all that gold mine that you have in 
the iron chest?” asked Ella, starting up from 
her seat. 

Yes, all.” 

“ Then the stranger shall not buy your things, 
for I will outbid him,” cried the fair girl, with a 
beaming eye and flushed cheek. “I -will give 
you four thousand pounds for them. Come, you 
shall not deny me the pleasure of such an 
office.” 

“God bless you for your kind heart, sweet 
Ella!” murmured the old man, while the tears 

trickled down his cheeks; “but I cannot touch 
that money. It is yours, and I have no right to 
a penny of it.” 

“ Noble man!” fell from the lips of the stran- 
ger, and on the next instant he sprang forward 
and caught the alchemist by the hand. “ Wal- 
ter Markton, do you not know me ?” 

The old man was weak, but, nevertheless, he 
started to his feet. 

“ Sir Thomas Valmont!” he uttered. 

“ Yes, Walter, itis your old friend. I have 
been in London a week, and during that time, I 


have been trying to hunt you up, and I know 
not when I should have succeeded, had I not 
seen your advertisement in the Gazette this 
morning. Ella, my child !” 

The gentle Ella needed no second summons 
to seek the embrace of a parent; and while the 
father and child wept, and murmured their heart- 
offerings of thanksgivings, the old alchemist 
clasped his hands together, and thanked God 
that the load of years was taken from his soul. 
He felt again the pride of a man, and already 
the blood began to course through his veins with 
a more healthy flow. He would have asked Sir 
Thomas to forgive him for the indiscretion of 
which he was guilty, but the noble knight would 
listen to no apology. 

“Not a word, Walter,” said Sir Thomas. 
“You have given me a jewel, in the sight of 
which all the wealth of the Indies is but as dross. 
My child has come from your hands with a pure 
and noble heart; God knows I ask no more. 
Happiness is now open to us, and together we 
three shall enjoy it.” 

Valmont soon explained how he had passed 
the last fifteen years in the American colonies, 
and how he had amassed wealth in Virginia. 
The Second Charles restored him to his rights, 
and rewarded him for the interest he had taken 
in the cause of his royal father, and once more 
he found a peaceful home in Old England. 

Health returned again to old Markton, and 
beneath the roof of Sir Thomas he found all the 
happiness he could desire. He still retained his 
apparatus, and he lived to see Ella married, and 
he also lived to teach her children the rudiments 
of alchemy. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
DIVINE LOVE. 


BY WILLIAM T. HILSEE. 


There's nought in earth’s expansive scope, 
From grim despair, to smiling hope, 

That can the heart of grief beguile, 

Like unto God’s approving smile. 


Remorse may wrap the soul in gloom, 
And not a ray of joy illume 

Its avenues of night profound, 
Where horror’s revels loud resound. 


Yet, if a beam of “ love divine,” 

Upon the torpid spirit shine, 

How quickly will its powers expand, 

Like frost-nipped buds by warm gales fanned. 


VOLTAIRE, 


Voltaire attended our rehearsals, as well as 
our performances, at Ferney. I can fancy I see 
him now in his very dress, consisting of gray 
stockings and gray shoes, a large waistcoat of 
bazin, descending nearly to his knees, a large 
wig squeezed into a little black velvet cap, turned 
up in the front; the whole completed by a robe 
de chambre, likewise of bazin, the corners of 
which he would sometimes tuck into the waist- 
band of his small clothes. Arrayed in this cos- 
tume, any other person would have looked like 
a caricature ; but the appearance of Voltaire, so 
far from suggesting any idea of the ridiculous, 
was calcul to command respect and interest. 
On ordinary occasions, when he happened to en- 
ter into conversation with any of the members of 
our theatrical troupe, his manner was marked by 
good humored familiarity. But when he super- 
intended our rehearsals, there was a truce with 
pleasantry ; then he was all in all the dramatic 
poet; and one, too, whose correct judgment and 
refined taste were not to be easily satisfied.— 
Theodore Hook’s French Stage. 


LORD ELDON’S FATHER. 


After the death of his first lady, he rose one 
morning with the whimsical resolution of mar- 
rying any one of his maids who should first ap- 
pear on his ringing the bell. He rang, and the 
chambermaid came up, to whom he abruptly 
said; “Get yourself ready, and go with me to 
be married.” The silly girl, treating the affair 
as a joke, refused, and withdrew. He rang the 
bell a second time, when the cook maid appeared, 
to whom he said: “ Well, my girl, I intend this 
day to make you my wife; go and dress your- 
self with the best you have, and order the coach 
immediately.” She took him at his word, 
dressed herself, and, coming down stairs, was 
met by the silly chambermaid, who asked her 
where she was going? ‘Abroad, I have my 
master’s leave.”” She had scarcely uttered these 
words, when her master came down, and took 
her by the hand to the coach, which drove to St. 
Bennet’s church, where they were marricd.— 
Lives of the Chancellors. 


Whoever is learned will most probably be lib- 
eral. This is one of the great benefits of science 
and philosophy. Knowledge elevates the mind, 
and a man of extensive and elevated views will 
not be a bigot ; nor will he be intolerant, except 
towards the obstinate and wilful evil-doer. In- 
deed, he will pity even such, and seek their 
reformation. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. 
THE RED WIG. 


BY THE OLD ’UN. 


“ Ann, Fanny,” said the pretty Mrs. Mellison, 
a beautiful young widow of twenty-five, conclud- 
ing a series of directions to her confidential 
waiting-maid, “if Mr. Thomas Tompkins calls, 
you may show him up.” 

“The red haired one?” asked the waiting- 
maid, with infinite scorn. 

“Yes, Fanny, the gentleman with auburn hair. 
Show him up directly. But if his cousin Henry 
asks for me, I am not at home.” 

“T hate to tell him so,” said the waiting-maid. 

“Why, Fanny? Have you any conscientious 
scruples about saying I am not at home to 
him 

“O dear, no ma’am! I’d just as lieve say 
yon’d gone to Roxbury, on a visit to your rela- 
tives, and wouldn’t be back for a week ; it’s my 
duty, ma’am. But I hate to disappoint such a 
nice, pretty-spoken, dark-haired, genteel young 
gentleman as Mr. Henry.” 

“ How much has he given you to advocate his 
cause, Fanny ?” 

“Not a penny, ma’am. I’d have you to know 
I scorn a bribe. And I never see the color of 
his money, and don’t know whether he is rich or 
poor. But I declare it’s a burning shame, and 
everybody says so, to see that young gentleman 
a wastin’ away like a taller candle in a consump- 
tion, and you always a snubbin’ of him, at the 
same time you’re affordin’ every encouragement 
to that stupid, red-haired, ordinary chap—his 
cousin. There! I’ve spoke my mind, ma’am, 
and I feel relieved even if you was to dismiss me 
the next blessed minnit. O, ma’am, you’re rich 
and independent, now, why—since you’ve made 
up your mind to marry again—don’t you take 
up with Mr. Henry’s offer? He’s so sensible, 
and sprightly, and handsome.” 

“So was my first husband,” said the widow, 
with a slight sigh. 

‘More reason you shouldn’t marry a lump of 
ugliness,” said Fanny. 

“You didn’t know the late Mr. Mellison ?” 
said his relict. 

ma’am.” 

“ Well, I'll tell you a secret. He was master 
of the house, Fanny.” 

“Well, ma’am, and wasn’t that right ?” 

“He ruled me rigidly, Fanny, and I got 
shockingly tired of obeying orders, like a private 
in a marching regiment. So I made up my 
mind when I married again that I would marry 
a man whom J could rule. Now, Mr. Thomas 
Tompkins is justthe sort of person I was look- 
ing for; he is all gentleness and docility. Do 
you understand me now ?” 

“Yes’m,” said Fanny, sulkily, dropping a 
sarcastic courtesy. “And I wish you joy of 
your bargain. A nasty red-haired thing!” she 
added, as she banged out of the room and 
slammed the door behind her. 


The echo of her exit had hardly died away, 
when the door opened and the elegant Henry 
Tompkins made his appearance. 

“You here!” exclaimed the widow, in a 
marked tone of displeasure. 

“Yes, Maria,” replied the young man, firmly. 
“I knew you were at home, and I braved your 
anger for the sake of seeing you once more, of 
knowing your final decision.” 

«I reject your offer, sir,” said the lady, decid- 
edly, “‘ with many thanks for the honor. I have 
already bestowed my hand upon your cousin.” 

“Tt is well for him that he is my cousin, 
otherwise—” 

“Sir! This is not a tone to use in my pre- 
sence,” said the widow; “ you have no right to 
employ it. Retire, and when you are in a better 
temper, perhaps I may receive you as a friend.” 

“Maria,” said the young man, “may you 
never have occasion to regret your course. 
Adieu! May you be happy.” 

And without trusting himself with further 
words, he retreated from .the presence of the 
widowed beauty. 

“He is very handsome and accomplished,” 
sighed the lady. “If he had remained five min- 
utes longer, my eyes would have betrayed my ad- 
miration. What a pity he has a will of his 
own 

The person who next entered, after a long in- 
terval, was the favored suitor. He was dressed 
in shocking bad taste, but the erying sin of his 
appearance was his unfortunate head of hair. 
Yet he seemed proud of his “burning shame,” 


for he wore it long and curled, and frequently 
ran his fingers through it, as he glanced at its 
startling brilliancy reflected in the huge mirror. 

“So you’ve come at last,” said the widow, 
severely. 

“ Yes’m,” answered the favored suitor, very 
timidly. “I’m behind time’m, but I had to 
wait’m.” 

“ Wait, sir? Where have you been ?” 

“‘ Barber’s’m,” said the terrified youth, casting 
another surreptitious glance at the mirror. 

“Have you arranged your wardrobe for the 
approaching ceremony ?” asked the widow. 

“ Yes’m, and I hope you’ll like ’em : blue coat, 
bright buttons, yellow vest, buff kerseys, pumps, 
and bowknot ribbons in ’em.” 

“Ridiculous!” said the lady, imperiously. 
“Countermand the order. You must be dressed 
in black.” 

“Yes’m, yes’m,” answered the bridegroom, 
with hurried emphasis. 

“T’m going out in the carriage, now, a shop- 
ping,” said the lady, ‘and I want you to go 
with me.” 

“ Yes’m, certainly—happy—proud—dear Ma- 
ria!” the last words came out with a jerk, and 
were received with a frown. 

“ Ring that bell,” said the lady. 

Mr. Thomas Tompkins jerked the bell so 
nervously that the handle came off. He receiv- 
ed a severe reprimand for his awkwardness. 
Fanny answered the bell, and was directed to 
tell the coachman to harness ; but she came back 
to say that the coachman swore that he wouldn’t, 
go out again, as he’d been out twice already 
that morning. 

“This it is to be a poor lone woman!” said 
the lady, bursting into tears. ‘Send him up 
here, Fanny.” 

John soon made his appearance. He was a 
burly Englishman, and evidently fond of strong 
beer. 

“Shall I remonstrate with him, Maria?’ 
asked Mr. Tompkins, very timidly. 

“Remonstrate!” repeated the lady, with a 
scornful smile. “If you had the spirit of a 
man—” 

“T thought you didn’t like spirit,” said Mr. 
Tompkins. 

“There are occasions, sir,” said the widow; 
but her mortification cut short her utterance. 

“« My dear fellow,” said Mr. Tompkins, to the 
coachman, “I think you ought to consider—” 

“You bean’t my missus, be you?” said the 
coachman, surlily. “ When I drive for you, you 
can give me your advice? LIallers looks to my 
employer.” 

“Then why didn’t you obey my orders ?”’ 
asked the widow. 

*’Cause I aint a nigger—a blackymoor,” an- 
swered the coachman, surlily; “and flesh and 
blood can’t stand your going on.” 

“O, if Henry were here!” said the widow. 

“ Fire and furies !” shouted Tompkins, pulling 
off his red wig and flinging it in the face of the 
coachman. “ What do you mean, scoundrel, 
by speaking in that manner? You are dismissed, 
do you hear? and leave the room directly !” 

“Not for the likes of you,” answered the 
coachman, doggedly. 

The next moment he lay sprawling on his 
back, by a stunning blow scientifically planted 
midway between his organs of vision. Not lik- 
ing a repetition of the same, the coachman picked 
himself up, and retired in dismay. 

“What does this transformation mean?” 
asked the widow, gazing in astonishment at the 
dark locks of her belligerent defender. 

“ Simply this,” was his reply, “that Thomas 
Tompkins and Henry Tompkins are the same. 
You wanted to marry an imbecile ; I determined 
to make such a character ridiculous, and have, 
therefore, thanks to Bogle, been playing an as- 
sumed part. Yet, dear Maria, I will take no 
undue advantage of you; and if you are afraid 
to marry a man, I'll resign my claims in favor 
of the next blockhead you discover.” 

“There is my hand,” said the widow, blush- 
ing; “I am satisfied. But was Fanny in the 
plot ?” 

“Necessarily ; but this is the only matter she 
ever deceived you in.” 

So the widow married a second time a man of 
spirit ; but he was no tyrant, and the household 
authority was amicably shared between them. 
The coachman, wonderfully improved by having 
a tight master, was retained in his place, and 
never ventured to refuse to harness, “ because,” 
as he assured a crony of his, who drove a pea- 
green cab, “Mr. Tompkins was a wonderfully 
hard hitter!” 
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DONNA PETRA CAMARA. 
The engraving given below presents an accu- 
rate and spirited likeness of the first dancer of the 
d theatre of Madrid, Donna Petra Camara, 
e rival of Cerito, as she appears in the Vito, a 
characteristic dance from the national ballet, en- 
titled “‘ The Fair of Seville.” Her beauty, grace, 
suppleness and strength, have filled all Europe 
with her fame. She had created a perfect furore 
at Cadiz and at Seville, when the queen com- 
manded her to appear at Madrid. There she 
turned all heads. Alexander Dumas, duri 
his stay in Spain, celebrated her charms | 
talents in a glowing letter, which procured her 
an invitation to the capital of France. At Paris 
her success was decisive. 


A BAR-ROOM. 
By this time, it being past eleven o’clock, the 


two ‘kcepers of the saloon were in pretty con- 
stant activity. One of these young men had a 
rare faculty in the concoction of gin cocktails. 
It was a spectacle to behold, how, with a tumbler 
in each hand, he tossed the contents from one to 
the other; Hever conveying it awry, nor spilling 
the least drop, he compelled thé frothy liquor, 
as it seemed to me, to spout forth from one glass 
and descend into the other, in a great parabolic 
curve, as well defined and calculable as a plan- 
et’s orbit. He had a good forehead, with a par- 
ticularly large development just above the eye- 
brows; fine intellectual gifts, no doubt, which 
he had educated to this profitable end, being 
famous for nothing but gin cocktails, and com- 
manding a fair salary by his one accomplish- 


INCIDENTS OF INDIAN LIFE. 

My wife and I were sitting, after tea, playing 
at backgammon, and enjoying the cool breeze that 
came through the open venetians, when suddenly 
it began to rain. In an instant the room swarmed 
with insects of all sorts. There was a beautiful 
large green mantis; and as we were watching 
his almost human motions, a grasshopper and a 
large brown cricket flew against my face, while a 

cockroach, full three inches long, came on 
my wife’s neck, and began humming about her 
head, and face, and dress ; the flying ant, which 
emits a most nauseous effluvia; and the flying 
bug, black, and about the size of an English one, 
which, if you crush him, will make your fingers 
smell most dreadfully for many hours ; and with 
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these .our clothes were covered, and we were 
obliged to keep brushing them away from our 
faces, but with very géntle handling; then came 
two or three hornets, which sent Mrs. Acland to 
bed, to get under the mosquito curtains, where 
none of these horrid creatures can get at her. I 
sat up trying to read, but buzz came a mosquito 
on the side of my face, up went my hand with a 
tremendous slap on the to kill the tormen- 
tor, and buzz he went on again. Then I felt 
something big burying itself in my hair, and then 


came on the other side, and then all round. 
Presently, with a loud hum, a rhinoceros 
beetle dashed into my face. now began to 


take some of the animals out of my hair; and 
the first I touched was a flying bug; the 


DONNA PETRA CAMARA, AT THE MADRID THEATRE. 


ment. These cocktails, and other artificial com- 
binations of liquor (of which there were at least 
a score, though mostly, I suspect, fantastic in 
their differences), were much in favor with the 
younger class of customers, who, at furthest, 
ad only reached the second stage of 

life.— old soakers, on the other hand,—men 
who, if put on tap, would have yielded a red 
alcoholic liquor by way of blood—usually con- 
fined themselves to plain brandy and water, gin, 
or West India ram; and oftentimes they pre- 
faced their dram with some medicinal remark 
as to the wholesomeness and stomachic qualitics 
of that particular drink. The prettiest object in 
the saloon was a tiny fountain, which threw =P 
its feathery jet the counter, and sparkle 

down again into an oval basin, or lakelet, con- 
taining several gold fishes.—There was a bed of 


bright sand at the bottom, strewn with cora 
and rock-work ; and the fishes went gleaming 
about, now turnihg up the: sheen of a golden 
side, and now vanishing into the shadows of 
the water, like fanciful thoughts that coquet with 
a poet in his dream. Never before, I imagine, 
did a company of water-drinkers remain so en- 
tirely uncontaminated ” the bad example 
around them; nor could I help wondering that 
it never occurred to any freakish inebriate to 
empty a glass of liquor into the lakelet, What 
a delightful idea! ho poe not be a fish, if 
he could inhale jollity with the essential element 


seldom love those who withstand 


People 
their prejudices, and endeavor to control their 
passions. 


was dreadful. I rushed ont of the room, brush- 
ing the horrible creatures from my hair with both 
hands. I nearly fell over a toad, on which I 
trod, and reached my bed-room to find eighteen 
or twenty great toads, crouched in different parts 
of the room, and five large bats whirling round 
and round the bed. pwr J washed my hands 
in Eau de Cologne, I quickly undressed and fell 
asleep. In the course of the night a troop of 
jackalls surrounded the house, and by thei 

frightful yells soon drove away all idea of rest; 
and then about four o’clock, as we were just doz- 
ing off again, comes the roll of the dram and the 
loud voice of the trumpet, the tramp of the sol- 
diers, the firing, and ho of parade. 


PET RATS. 


I was astonished, on visiting the houses of 
some of the inhabitants, to see a huge rat walk- 
ing quietly about the room, and crawling up the 
master’s legs in a cool, familiar manner. Instead 
of repulsing it, or evincing any alarm, he took it 
up in his ‘hands and caressed it; and then I 
learnt for the first time, and to my utter astonish- 
ment, that it was a custom prevalent in Bangkok 
to keep pet rats, which are taken very young 
and carefully reared, till they attain a perfect! 
monstrous size from good and plentiful feed- 
ing. ‘These domestic rats are kept expressly 
to free the house of other vermin of their own 
race, and so ferocious are they im the on- 
slaughts they make, that few of the houses are 
ever aaneyed. by mice or rats.—Neale’s Residence 
in Siam. 
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FREDERICK GLEASON, Proprrieror. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiron. 


CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 


by or Country Cousin,” a fine story, 
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Smrra, relating to the Officers of State. 
“ A Five Hour Fresh Water Bath,” a story, by Groncz 
8. Raymonp. 
“Travels in Palestine,” No. VII, by Rev. F. W. Hot- 
LAND, relating to Jerusalem. 
Au and Autography,”’ No. 
NOWLES, phs of 
. Curtiss 
Joseph R. Chandler, Horace 
Smith and Joseph C. Neal. 
“ Her I left behind me,” verses, by Caantes M. Ten.ey. 
“A Memento for the Lovely,” by Wa. T. 
“ Mosquitos,” a sonnet, by J. Stare Houowar. 
“Thoughts,” in verse, by Prasa S. Lewis. 


. Curtis. 
lines, by Miss M. N. Dearsorn. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


House, Blackwell's Island, New York. Drawn for us by 
our artist, Mr. Wade. 


ring in Now South Wa 
frat, the Dry Diggings on the Turon Riv- 
er, with the 
pictur of the the same 
ver. 
meee view of one of the adventurers performing what 
led Cradling. 


is cal 

and easy work 

Fifth, a tation of Miners engaged in Washing 


Tepresen’ 
the Gold before packing it. 
ne the style of from one to another. 
place 


“aeeee a characteristic view, representing one of the 
Miners “ dodging ” the Government Com: 


Eighth, Sofala, Turon 


River, 
pltar, the appear- 


Ninth, an expressi 
ance of a disappointed 

Tenth and last of the series, the Gold Digger's Grave, on 
the Turon River. . 

A fine original and very elaborate series of views, illus- 
tating the late Mai, ot Cuca, N.Y. All by our artist, 


Firs tal of taken from Steele’s 
picture of Utica, Hill, 


general the Grounds, at U' 
during Secon» general ew 


Third, an engraving of the short horn Bull, ‘‘ Hatton,” 
which took the first prize at the Fair. 

Fourth, a ture of the Devon Heifer, “ Red Lady,” 
Prise Heller of the Pair. . 

Fifth, a series of views of the Prize Fowls, representing 
Poland, Cochin China, Dorking, Game, etc., ete. 

Sixth, a picture of the Prize Bull “ Kelburn,”’ of the 
Ayrshire breed, exhibited at the Fair. 

Seventh, a very fine ving of the Prize Cow “ Pretty 
Maid,” of the Hereford breed. 

A large and very artistic picture of the Interior of Klous 
& Co's Hat, Cap and Fur Court street, Boston. 
A ture of the late Fetes at Paris, represen’ a Na- 

val bat on the River Seine. a 
An Australian gold scene, giving a view of the road to 
Mount Alexander, through the Black Forest. 


SPLINTERS. 


.... There are now five daily papers pub- 
lished in San Francisco, California. 
. An iron ship, named the Typhoon, was 
lately launched on the river Clyde. 
. It is no longer necessary for editors to 
“blow people up ”’—steamboats do that business. 
. There are now, at least, 20,000 Chinese 
resident in San Francisco and vicinity. 
.... The Spanish war steamer Volcano ‘late- 
ly sunk at the mouth of the port of Vigo. 
.++» It is said that the cotton crop of the pre- 
sent year will reach 3,500,000 bales. 
... The whole number of blind persons in 
the United States is little less than 10,000. 
. Parents teach your children how to 
swim. This is all-important. 
.++. The cholera has proved quite fatal in 
Buffalo, N. Y., during the past season. 
.++» All kinds of provisions are most unac- 
countably and unreasonably dear. 
.-.. According to our foreign papers the chol- 
era bids fair to sweep over all Europe. 
.--. There are now, in Wisconsin, about 
twenty-five thousand Norwegians. 
..+. The Manchester (N. H.) Gas Works 
aman operations on Thursday of last week. 
.+++ At Quebee, “old men and boys, old wo- 
men and girls,” are packing up for Australia. 
. He that does the best he can, is as wor- 
thy as he that can do the best. 
../. The people of Rhode Island are in rap- 
tures at their late Fair in Providence. 


AUTUMN, 

We have passed the verge of summer, and 
have now come to the autumnal season—in this 
favored land, the pleasantest of the year. The 
autumn comes to us, not as in the foggy climate 
of the mother country, in ‘‘ sombre russet clad,” 
but decked in a raiment of rainbow splendor, 
like a royal bride arrayed for the nuptial cere- 
mony. We forget that these gaudy robes are 
but the symbols of decay, and we rejoice at the 
splendors with which nature graces her leave- 
taking. The first days of autumn are so deli- 
ciously bland, that only to breathe of their fra- 
grant zephyrs is exquisite enjoyment. Then, too, 
how earnestly the tokens of a plenteous harvest 
gladden our spirits. The purpling grapes hang 
in clusters on their swaying trellises; the or- 
chards bend with the weight of golden and deli- 
cious fruit; the ripened corn stands.in close 
ranks, the tassels waving like the ensigns of a 
bannered host ; while whole fields are strewn with 
the deep orange pumpkins, the indispensable 
material of a New England festival. We never 
heard of a failure of the pumpkin crop, but if 
such a calamity should ever befall—which may 
kind fortune avert—all Yankee-land would be in 
mourning. For what would Thanksgiving be 
without pumpkin pies? ‘“ Bread and circuses !” 
(panem et circenses) was the cry of the Roman 
populace. “ Bread and bulls!” (pan y toros) is 
the shout of the Castilians; but “pumpkin pies 
and turkeys” should be inscribed on the banners 
of the Yankees ! 

We love, once in a while, to steal away from 
the care and noise of a city life, on a fine Sep- 
tember morning, and leaving pen and ink, and 
the thousand current cares of every-day life be- 
hind, pass a whole day among the fields and 
hills. The view seems boundless! Through 
the clear air the voice of the husbandmen at their 
harvest labors comes pleasantly distinct, and the 
report of the sportsman’s piece is heard to a 
great distance. The forest trees, slightly bronzed, 
are of that rich green that a painter loves to imi- 
tate. But the fall glory of our autumn is re- 
served for the days succeeding the visit of a frost, 
just such a frost as Cardinal Wolsey described 
when he touchingly bewailed his fallen great- 
ness! The frost of our own New England em- 
bellishes while it destroys. While it carries 
death to the heart of its victim, it also arrays it 
in gorgeous funeral robes. The doomed leaves 
put on as many hues as ever flamed in the treas- 


_ury of a wealthy lapidary, or glow in the rain- 


bow’s beauteous arch. How the maples flame 
like pyramids of fire among the dark and sombre 
evergreens. The graceful branches of the wal- 
nuts are piled with flakes of gold, or seem spotted 
all over with unchanging sunlight. The sturdy 
oaks lift a pile of rust-colored foliage to the pass- 
ing breeze. 

Some shrabs and trees are deep purple, others 
exhibit a mingled mass of green and red. It 
‘seems as if nature were setting her palette before 
painting some design as vast as creation’s self. 
These gorgeous decorations last for some weeks, 
in mild weather, just as a splendid scenic piece 


upon the stage has a “run” of many days. But 
honest Jack Frost at last asserts his dominion, 
and puts an end to the show by stripping the 
forest of its finery, and leaving it gaunt and 
threadbare, like the framework of a pyrotechnic 
display, after the last spark is extinguished. A 
few leaves “ hold over,” till the next season, just 
as a few office-holders contrive to cling to power 
even after a change of administration ; but these 
are exceptions that serve only the more impress- 
ively to mark the general desolation. Like all 
terrestrial beauties, this is but brief, and with the 
last of November the glories of autumn cease. 


> 


Fancy. Picrons.—At the late fowl exhibi- 
tion in the Public Garden, in this city, we saw 
nothing more interesting than a beautiful collec- 
tion of fancy pigeons of different varieties, reared 
by Thomas S. Gaddess, a young fancier of 


Lynchburg, Va.; “ good for Old Virginia.” 


+ 


Imuportant.—The Russia Salve is generally 
known and appreciated ; but we wish to call the 
attention of the officers of the state prison, at 
Charlestown, to the fact that it cures “‘ felons!” 


Very Paerrr—If girls would have roses in 
their cheeks, they must do as the roses do—go 
to sleep with the lilies, and get up with the 
morning-glories. 

Equusra:awisu.—The best rider at present 


in Boston is a captain in port, who “ rode out a 
t mpest,” some time lately, off Cape Antonio! 


GRAMMAR! 

How to decline the three Presidential cases for 
the year 1852.—To all teachers of grammar, in 
the city and country, the following method of de- 
clining the three Presidential cases is confident- 
ly recommended, namely : 

Nominative, Webster, 
Possessive, Pierce, 
Objective, Scott. 

Second method of declining the names Web- 

ter, Pierce and Scott: 


Nominative, Webster, 
Possessive, (wanting), 
Objective, (wanting.) 


Nominative, Scott, 
Possessive, (wanting), 
Objective, Scott. 


Plaral. 
Nominative, Pierce, 
Possessive, Pierce, 
Objective, (wanting. ) 
Exercise for the pupil—Can you correct the 
following sentences ? 
(1.) Webster should be, but never shall be 
President. 
(2.) Pierce shall be, bat never should be 


~President. 


(3.) Scott never should be, and never shall 
be President. 


THE ARMORER OF TYRE: 


—OR— 


THE ORACLE AND ITS PRIEST. 
AN EASTERN ROMANCE. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


This admirable story, just completed in the 
Flag of our Union, is now published in book 
form. It is an excellent tale, and one which 
has proved justly popular during its publication 
in the paper. It may be had in this convenient 
form at any of the periodical depots throughout 
the country. 


A wrperaL Giver.—The late Mr. George 
Collier. of St. Louis, in his will, gave $10,000 to 
the St. Charles College ; $5000 to the Protestant 
Orphan Asylum, and to various persons con- 
nected by relationship, sums ranging from $1000 
to $10,000. There are seven children in Mr. 
Collier’s family, and the estate is estimated to be 
worth $1,200,000. The revenue it affords is 
about $100,000. 


+ 


Barnabas Bates, Esq.—This gentleman is 


+ styled the Father of cheap. postage in America, 


and the public are largely indebted to his per- 
sonal exertions for the present very liberal rates 
of postage adopted by Congress. Mr. Bates is 
a public philanthropist, and without any other 
motive than a love of justice and general good, 
gives his time and money to the cause. 


GLEason’s PicrortaL.—This is certainly the most beau- 
tiful publication in this country, as far as our knowledge 
extends, and that is not recent or limited, in such mat- 

There is not an object of interest at home or abroad 
an occurrence transpiring around us, whether a ruined 
castle or one of modern structure, a new ship, a parade, an 
oe the gathering at Faneuil Hall, a great man, 
a wreck, or a steamboat on fire, beside a hundred other 
things, but what artists, with an apparent ubiquity, are 
upon the spot, ready to furnish a “pietur” of it for the 
readers of Gleason’s Pictorial! And then, the style is 
beautiful, and the work well got up. We really wonder 
how the ladies can do without it, as it is an ornament to 
any centre-table, and an ae companion for all. — 


? 


“Tue Yankee Cuampion: or, The Tory and 
his Leaque ”—This is the title of a revolutionary 
story, by Sytrvayus Coss, Jr., which will be 
commenced in this week’s number of the Flag 
of our Union. We can heartily recommend it 
to the readers of the Pictorial, as being fully 
equal to the best of the author’s previous efforts. 


Postace.—We have the pleasure of inform- 
ing oar readers that the postage on this paper is 
now but one half cent to any part of the United 
States, to regular subscribers. This is but six 
and a half cents per quarter. Cheap enough! 


> 


Keer orF tue Track !—Four persons were 
run over and killed by the cars, lately, between 
Albany and Buffalo. 


Be rHoroveu.-<Some one says: “ There is 
nothing so prolific as a little known well ;” and 
there is weight in the remark. 


Too rrue.—The terror of being thought poor 
has been the ruin of thousands. 


Gap TO HEAR 1T.—It is said religion is be- 
coming fashionable in France. 


Beware.—Vice often lurks close to virtue. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Worcester, Mr. Albert Cush- 

By Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Abraham W. Tower to Miss Ly- 
dia Ann Clark, of Randolph. 

By Rev. Mr. Smithett, Mr. Matthew Simpson to Miss 
Jane Scott. 
a7 _ Mr. Gray, Mr. Joseph B. Brown to Miss Carrie 


Me. Mir. Chastes to Jeno 


ry 
At Lowell, by Rev. Dr. Blanchard, Mr. Richard Buswell, 

Lebanon, N. H., to Miss Ellen Maria Thompson 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Perkins, Mr Bax Ezekiel H. 
Dyer to Miss Eliza Ann Lane 

At Sherborn, by Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. Cadis R. Boyce, o. 
Boston, to Mias Anna P. Clark. 

At Spencer, by Rev. Mr. Collins, Mr E. P. Watson to 
Miss Eliza Washburn, both of Stafford, Ct. 

At Holliston, by Rev. Mr. Tucker, Mr. William Metcalf 
to Miss Ellen E. Johnson. 

At Middleborough, Mr. Charles Frederick Pierce, of Dela- 
field, Wis., to Miss Harriet Osgood Putnam. 

At Portland, Me., by Rev. Dr. Dwight, Allen Collier, 
Esq., of Cincinnati. ’ Ohio, to Miss Susan Caroline How. 

At New Laven, Ct., Rev. James R. Cleaveland, of Dur- 


ham, to Miss Elizabeth H. Jocelyn, and Rev. David Peck, 
of Greenwich, to Miss Francis M. Jovelyn—daughters of 
Nathaniel Jocelyn, Esq. 

At Milford, Ut., by Kev. Mr. Brace, Rev. Phineas Stow, 
of Boston, to Mias Augusta 8. Pond. 

At Brooklyn, N.Y., by Rev. Dr. Vinton, Mr. Edward H. 
Baldwin tp Miss Mary E. Clark, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


In this city, Mrs. Sally Siders, 86; Frances Allen Rem- 
ick, 9; Mrs. Clarissa tisher, 31 ; Miss Lydia Burley, a well 
known nurse; Mrs. Elizabeth 8 8. Knight, 58; Miss Maria 
W. Otis, daughter of Bass Otis, Esq. 

At Charlestown, John Jacobs, Keq., of Boston. 

At Somerville, Mr. Thomas Darling, 77. 

At Cambridge, Grenville Temple a Esq., 46. 

At W. Cambridge, Mrs. Caroline L. Hill, 44 

At E. Lexington, Mr. Daniel Peirce, 36. 

At Neponset, Mrs. Ann Hill, 67. 

At E. Weymouth, Mrs. Mary Lovell Bates, 36. 

At Reading, Mrs. Louisa P. Foster, 37. 

At Andover, Miss Sarah A. Flint, 26. 

At Concord, Henry H. Fuiler, Exq., of Boston. 

At Danvers, Miss Margaret Osborn, 90. 

At Salem, Mrs. Mehitable Deland. 

At Newburyport, Mrs. Anna Lancaster, 79. 

At Leverett, Dr. Asa B. Strong, 40. 

At Southbridge, Mrs. Mercy D. Paige, 29. 

At Grantville, Miss Sarah Noyes, of W. Needham, 50. 
At Erving, Dr. John @. Barton, 39. 

At Worcester, Mr. Giles Hubbard, , of Sunderland, 82. 
At Pelham, N. H., Mr. Ichabod Wood, 92. 

At Stratham, N. George Wings 75. 

At Glenburn Me., Mr. John MeLeilan, 94. 

At Brunswick, Me., Mrs. Eliza Thompaon, 61. 

At Wethersfield, Ct., Mrs. Lydia Moulton, 89. 

At Hunter’s Island, N. Y., Hon. John Hunter, 74. 
At Chester, Pa., Mrs. Margaret B. Miller, of Philadelphia. 
At Charleston, ’s. C., Mr. Jenness Batchelder. 

At New Orleans, Mr. George H. Bullions, 26. 
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LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
Drawing-Room” Companion, 
A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most elegant 
and available form, a weekly literary melange of notable 
events of the day. Its columns are devoted to original 
tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole 
well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemi- 
sphere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the worid, both male and female. 

Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with from the animal king- 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is 
printed on fine satin-surface paper, from a font of new 
and beautiful type, manufactured expressly for it +——Pre- 
senting in its mechanical execution an elegant specimen 
of art. It contains fifteen hundred and sixty-four square 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and 
illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo 
pages. It forms 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in connection with the 
fund of amusement it affords, and the rich array of origi- 
nal miscellany it presents, to inculcate the strictest and 
highest tone of morality ', and to encourage virtue by hold- 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, and avoiding all 
that is evil in its tendency. In short, the object is to 
make the paper loved, respected, and sought after for ita 
combined excellencies. 


TERMS: $200 PER VOLUME. 
OR, $400 PER ANNUM 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Each six months completes a volume, commencing 
the frst of January and July; thus making two 
per year, of four hundred and sixteen pages each. 

(7 One copy of the Brac or our Unston, and one copy 
of the Picrornian Deawinc-Room Companion, one year, 
for $5 00. 

The Picrorrat Drawrve-Room Companion may be 
obtained at any of the periodical depots throughout the 
country, and of newsmen, at ten cents per single copy 

every Saturpar, by 
GLEASON, Bosrox, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8 FRENCH, 151 Nassau, cor. Spruce Street, New York. 
in Chestnut Street, Philadelp 
TAYLOR & CO.. 111 Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
BAGL. EY, 10 West Third Street, Cincinnati. 
J. A. 43° W. ward Avenue, Detroit. 
EB kK. ‘OODWARD, cor. Fourth and Chesnut, St. Louis. 
received at either of the above 
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222 GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 
[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) we cast ourselves down to troubled dreams. I remember, how- [Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE SOVEREIGN OF THE SEA. ever, that, after we had paid for everything else, a distinct charge 


ACROSTICAL. 
Respectfully inscribed to Enoch Train, Esq., of Boston. 


BY GEORGE 8. RAYMOND. 


T he storm clouds are gathering afar in the north, 

H eaven’s thunders are muttering exultingly forth ; 

E ven’s darkness is shrouding, in night’s sable pall, 

§ un, sea-bird and sailor—there is darkness on all. 

O n, on, and away, over ocean-waves dashing, 

Van-borne on the gale, mid the red lightning’s flashing ; 
E nshrouded in mist, like the war-steed 

R ushes on the stout ship so gallantly steering. 
E mbattled, the storm-king has marshalled his host, 
In thunder are the night-demons lashing the coast ; 
G rim spectres are stalking over ocean and sky, 

No cheer for the storm-driven sailor is nigh. 

O mnipotence guiding, the storm’s wrath defying, 
Fearless and free the bold Sovereign is hieing 
Towards her far distant port— ay, peerless and free, 
High aloft gleams her banner—proud king of the sea. 
Eagie-pinioned her flight, amid the commotion, 

§ till scorning the battle of fire, air and ocean ; 

E ven Neptune is conquered—his sceptre is gone, 
America’s SoveRrzicn is monarch alone! 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. 
No VI. 


BY REV. F. W. HOLLAND. 
JERUSALEM. 

Tue whole road from Sychar to Jerusalem is as dreary, mo- 
notonous, desert-like and uncomfortable as possible. It took 
fourteen hours’ travel of these Syrian nags, so peculiar in their 
food, their shoeing, their endurance, and their security. From 
morn to night they never tasted anything—not even a mouthful 
of water; and their only fare when we stopped was a little bag of 
beans. No hay is ever provided, and no straw to lie upon; and 
the “ moukra” makes a furious outcry if you allow them to sip of 
the stream they are crossing, or browze of the fresh herbage be- 
neath their feet. The whole journey is nothing but a walk. Not 
that there are not here and there fine plains to scamper over, and 
smooth beaches for a trial of speed, but that if you leave your bag- 
gage, itislost. Your mule-man is unknown to you even by name; 
he has no known home and no pecuniary responsibility. More than 
that, the moment you should be out of sight, some hungry Arab 
might pounce upon him and leave nothing but his skin; and the 
fellow would have as fair a claim against you for damages as you 
against him. And then, there is the helplessness of being tongue- 
tied; the knowledge that if you lost your way, where way there 
is none, you would have to find it again by your own wit—that 
you might as well raise the dead as get any help out of the stupid 
peasants. It ‘may seem incredible, but, two stones’ throw from 
Bethany, I offered several peasants silver—a rare sight to them— 
to lead me to that village. But they did not know its name even 
by the Italian form, Betarnia, and all their answer was to poin 
into the hollow where I supposed the place lay and cry out “Er_ 
zereer ;” and had I asked for Jerusalem by any but its Syrian 
name of El Kuds, hardly a native could have shown it to me even 
under its walls. I never shall forget the chill that came over me 
one of those days, as, after dismounting for a moment to examine 
some beautiful Roman ruins, I suddenly found that my friend 
and the servants had disappeared, and that different tracks led 
across the wide plain over the mountains beyond, while the only 
persons in sight could guide me little better than the beast I 
rode. However, a half hour of hard riding brought me up to the 
party again ; and as I wiped off the clammy sweat, I resolved not 
to stop any more even to see the Grand Mggul. Fortunately, 
there is not much to stop for; the architecture of Palestine was 
never gigantic like the Egyptians. Only at one spot, Balbec, 
have immense stones been employed, and that is still one of the 
grandest remains in existence. Commonly, the ancient materials 
have been built over and over again, leaving only a faint shadow 
of Herodian or Imperial magnificence. 

We passed through or near Shiloh, Bethel, Beerath—where we 
slept—Ramah and the mountains of Moab. Shiloh might be 
called a discovery of Dr. Robinson’s—one of the many services 
rendered by American travellers to this every way neglected 
country. He was guided partly by the name Seilure, partly by 
the bearing and distance from Jerusalem. There is only a foun- 
tain, an old tower, and the ruins of a modern village to mark the 
spot where the ark rested for four hundred years. Bethel has 
several scattered houses, evidently belonging to farmers, and 
some ruins of churches. Here, indeed, must be one of the rest- 

ing-places of pilgrims and caravans ; and several small villages 
cluster together, none of which would be thought in our country 
to really live. The flat-roofed, one-story cottage of stone shelters 
men and cattle in the same spacious apartments ; a mud-chimney 
in one corner giving doubtful passage to the smoke of mere brush, 
a little ledge bearing up the olive oil dish with its miserable pre- 
tence of light;an unwashed water-bottle, and some large mud 
jars holding the grain for man and beast—these complete the 
equipment, No ceremony seemed required in these huts. Every 
visitor brought his own, went without, or bought what he could. 
Nothing was furnished except the shelter, the smoke, the dark- 
ness visible, the water and the never-omitted vermin ; commonly, 
not a bit of mat for the clay floor—never a chair or a pillow. But 
we were generally so tired that it mattered not where or on what 


was commonly made for the water! If I had not accustomed 
myself to buy food at Arab houses all through Egypt, I might 
have supposed the scarcity was simply want of ingenuity in hunt- 
ing up fowls and eggs. But decent fare is so rarely wanted by 
travellers and such an unknown luxury to the natives, that it 
could not be had “for love or money” within twenty miles of 
Jerusalem. We would have pushed through the fourteen hours 
for the sake of resting in a decent place, but Jerusalem, unhap- 
pily, is a walled town, whose gates are closed, Syrian fashion, at 
sundown ; and outside of the walls there is not the shelter of a 
horse-shed, nor any kind of provision for the belated traveller. 
So that discretion had to be “ the better part of valor.” 

At last, after six days and a half of wretched wandering, we 
crossed the stone heaps of Moab and beheld Jerusalem rising be- 
fore us in unexpected beauty—a battlemented, dome-crowned 
city, as worthy of admiration now, compared with the desolation 
of the land over which it sits a throned monumental queen, as 
when that land, crowded with life, plenty and peace, nestled in 
the arms of its regal and sacerdotal grandeur. We were struck 
by the silence around it, the lifelessness, the absence of any of the 
sounds belonging to a live city. Oriental towns seem to love the 
stillness which our towns disturb by the rattle of wheels, the hum 
of traffic, the heaving of machinery, the pealing of bells, the 
many cries of business or pleasure. But Jerusalem is the stillest 
of them all. The favorite burial-place for so many nations seems 
all a tomb—the tomb of piety and prophecy, of valor and chivalry, 
of architectural glory and military renown. No other spot, save 
such extinct cities as Palmyra and Nineveh, carry you so entirely 
away from the present. As you wander, with not even a goat for 
company along the Jehoshaphat valley,as you detect nothing upon 
the neighboring hillsides but graves, you are oppressed with an 
indescribable sadness. There comes back to you, first of all, the 
rush of multitudes from all the land to pour out their hearts as 
incense to the holiest of earthly altars; and as the long caravan 
comes in sight of the temple, the psalm bursts like the roll upon 
an ocean shore from the glad multitude, and is echoed back from 
the temple-courts by hosts of trained priests with their instruments 
of strange music. And this dream fades, and another procession 
crosses the stage—a multitude wind down that same mule-path 
on the Mount of Olives, and, waving their palm branches and 
shouting their ancient hosannas, they lead on one in triumph 
whom they hepe to make a king—but whom near to we see to be 
weeping—who saw in the pomp of that hour of popular enthusi- 
asm, only the hastening on of his agony and shame. And then 
we have but to wait afew years—which are moments in our 
dreams—to behold the answering sight to this, to hear the din of 
the Roman camp and see the glitter of Roman steel, and the 
judgment day has dawned; these ancient walls begin to shake, 
the gates are broken down, and fearfully do the mad flames leap 
over the temple and its glory. And then, a long, long time of 
oblivion, and other shouts are heard. Again it is martial music 
filling the air; the cross is seen leading on a stecl clad host, and 
hymns take the place of war-cries, and blood is shed in rivers in 
the name of God, as acceptable incense to his insulted Son. But 
the visions of the past will not leave us with Jerusalem a Chris- 
tian city. Once more the gates welcome a conqueror, once more 
the shout of victory is echoed back from the temple-courts, now 
streaming with rose water, to the prophets’ tombs. The Chris- 
tian bells ring their own requiem, the Christian cross yields to the 
pale crescent, the chains are riveted which yet bind down the 
captive daughter of Zion. It is well that there should be no 
mirthful sounds in the face of such a calamity. Who would 
rejoice in this house of a more than regal bondage ? 


We were obliged every time we entered the city in a party to 
ride round to the southern or Bethlehem gate, where a small 
guard is always stationed in a kind of citadel, and a tax levied 
upon everything carried out of the city. Passing in without mo- 
lestation, except from the beggars, we were soon in possession of 
damp, chilly, jail-like apartments in the new Latin convent, where, 
in the rainy season of January, it seemed as if we could squeeze 
the water out of our bed-clothes ; and the stone floor was carpet- 
less, and the stone wall unplastered, and the kitchen so poorly 
supplied, that the friars apologized daily, and the prospect from 
the windows was only of the three stone walls of the prison-like 
court. Mount Lebanon wood is too dear to be used as fuel, or 
even to be freely employed in building; and our only resource in 
the constant chilliness of this high position was such a brazer of 
coals, as warmed the hands of the cowardly apostle, on the night 
of the betrayal. Since the French Revolution, these “Terra 
Santa” convents have lost their generous supplies from abroad ; 
and the forty thousand dollars which are said to be require dan- 
nually to feed the pilgrims, keep them poor and in debt. Their 
chief revenue, at present, is from the sale of crosses, beads and 
shells, in which, however, the natives can compete with them as 
they please. 

Jerusalem itself, I was glad to find prosperous; although the 
Jews themselves are the worst part of the population. Coming 
here for pious purposes, they depend upon alms sent from abroad ; 
never cultivaté the soil nor endeavor to maintain themselves, as a 
general thing ; are infested with leprosy and the plague, and seem- 
ed to be regarded with scorn alike by Christian and Moslem. “I 
have travelled far,” said a rabbi to a missionary; “the Jews are 
princes everywhere in comparison with those in the land of Iran. 
Heavy is our burden, heavy our captivity ; anxiously do we wait 
for the Redeemer.” And though “the whole head is sick and 
the heart faint,” they cling to the promise; and not a contract 
will they make at Jerusalem without the clause “until Messias 


AUTOGRAPHS AND AUTOGRAPHY 
OF DISTINGUISHED INDIVIDUALS. 
No. V. 


BY WM. EDWARD KNOWLES. 


The handwriting of the President of the United States is re- 
markably distinct, clear and legible, evincing the regularity and 
carefal habits of the writer. The man who writes such a hand 
will produce finished communications with his pen, both in chi- 
rography and composition. It is one of the best signatures we 
have given. 


The popularity of Wasurneton Irvine can receive no addi- 
tion. He has reached the highest pinnacle of literary fame, and 
can ascend no higher. But it has cost him years of intensest la- 
bor to accomplish it. And from the eminence he surveys the 
struggle of the literary world below. His manuscript is remark- 
ably neat and precise. 


ler 


We need not pause here to refer to Dante, Wenster in any 
other way than to allude to his autograph. It has a hurried and 
dashing form, and appears like the effort of the hand to keep up 
with the strides of the mind in depicting its thoughts upon paper. 
The signature is a good sample of the writer’s manuscript gen- 


erally. 


The signature of the Attorney-General of the United States is 
strong, firm and manly, indicative of decision and promptness. 
It is what students of autography call a free signature. It is an 
excellent specimen of the general handwriting, which is uniform 
and regular, presenting a very handsome appearance in the page. 


C. M. Conran, Secretary of War of the United States, writes 
a bold and dashing manuscript, indicating the author to possess a 
habit of mind that first selects its object, matures its plans, and 
then dashes boldly forward to the consummation of its purpose. 
The signature is very free.and graceful; and the same may be 
said of the general manuscript of the writer. 


The autograph of N. P. Wrx1s is a good one, at least when 
he writes with care. His chirography is free and graceful; and 
his letters terminate as well as they begin. He possesses talent, 
high, original talent, which’can often be called genius. The sig- 


nature is rather heavier than usual. His manuscript generally is 
almost faultlessly plain and accurate in detail. 


Henry Witi1aM Hersert.—The chirography of the author 
of “ Cromwell,” “ Cavaliers of England,” etc., is an excellent one, 
legible, neat and graceful. It has much slope and uniformity, 
and in this respect, resembles that of Miss Sedgwick. His man- 
uscripts always have the appearance of hurry and carelessness. 
The letters are clearly but hurriedly formed, and seem as if the 
writer was anxious to conclude what he had to say. The signa- 
ture is a fair specimen of the general handwriting. 


Pror. Henry was one of the originators of the “ New York 
Review.” His chirography is unformed and careless. Of several 
lying before us, not one can lay any claim to neatness or grace- 
fulness. The signature is far better than the generality of his 
manuscript, which is blind enough. 


> 
J. H. Incranam is a charming novelist; and as far as popu- 
larity is concerned, he stands at the head of American writers of 
fiction. His characters are always well chosen, and perform their 
part in the drama in an admirable manner. His chirography is 
often illegible and unformed. But at times it is sufficiently 
plain, and suggests boldness and originality. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


A SURPRISE. 
There is astory afloat in Paris relative to the 


ascent of a fair marchioness in a balloon. De- 
termined to enjoy this novel pleasure, she left 
her husband at his estate, not very distant from 

-Bordeaux, making an excuse for her absence in 
consequence of the serious illness of her mother 
at Angouleme. When arrived, however, at Bor- 
deaux, she took her place in the aerial ship of 
M. Goodard, of the Hippodrome, and made a 
delightful voyage ; but, most unfortunately, as it 
might have been, had she not the most confiding 
of husbands, the balloon descended upon her 
own estate, and the very first person who came 
to offer his services to the atmospheric navigators, 
was her beloved lord and master. 


HUMAN EVERGREENS. 

Some singers appear to be always young, the 
Italians in particular. Not long ago a gentleman 
who goes very seldom to the opera, but who pos- 
sesses an excellent memory, said to Madame 
Grisi, “ It is astonishing how like you are to your 
mother!” ‘ You knew my mother?” inquir- 
ingly remarked the lady. “Certainly; I per- 
fectly recollect hearing her in Paris in 1832, 
when she played in Norma.” “ But, sir, it was 
ZIwhom you heard!” “QO, that is indeed a 
joke!” This gentleman never would believe 
that the Grisi of our day was the Grisi of 1832 ; 
and he carried his gallantry so far as to get posi- 
tively out of temper about a reality which he 
treated as a mystification. 


THE CHINESE EMIGRANTS. 

Among the hundreds of Chinese emigrants re- 
cently arrived at California from Hong Kong, 
are eighteen females, doubtless induced to come 
over by the glowing accounts of the country 
given by the few of their conntrywomen who 
have preceded them. They appear to be pos- 
sessed of more means than the men, as many of 
them were dressed in short gowns and full trous- 
ers of purple and blue silk—a perfect specimen 
of the Bloomer costume, except the conforma- 
tion of the gown, which hung loosely about 
them, unconfined by a girdle. 


MINIATURE LANDSCAPE, 

Von Mander relates that Anne Smyters, the 
wife of John de Herre, a Flemish sculptor, 
painted a landscape representing a wind-mill 
with the sails bent, and the miller appearing as 
if mounting the stairs, loaded with a sack. Upon 
the terrace, where the mill was fixed, were seen 
a horse and cart, and, on the road, several peas- 
ants. The whole was highly finished, and pen- 
cilled with wonderful delicacy and neatness, and 
was also wonderfully distinct; yet the painting 
was so amazingly minute, that the surface of it 
might be covered with one grain of corn ! 


Larce Sataries.—The salary and outfit of 
the Commissioner to China (Humphrey Mar- 
shall) has been increased to $18,000. The Sec- 
retary and Interpreter, Dr. Parker, gets $2500; 
he is also allowed $4000 extra. The consuls at 
the five ports in China, viz., Kwang Chow, Fu- 
chow, Amoy, Ningpo, and Shanghai, receive 
$5000. 


Mirx.—The quantity of milk brought to New 
York, by the various railroads, during the last 
six months, is ascertained to have been 91,413 
quarts daily, at a supposed value of $443 46. 
The city manufactories (distillery swill) swell 
the quantity to 100,000 quarts, costing about 
$1,825,000 a year. 

A yew Crry.—A party of New York capital- 
ists, among whom is Mr. George Law,- have as- 
sociated themselves for the purpose of carrying 
out a magnificent undertaking, in the founding 
of a new city, opposite New York, on the west 
bank of the Hudson. 


Hen Fever.—Think of two and even three 
hundred dollars per pair for fowls, choice breeds 


of hens. Sach were the prices paid at the late 
show in this city. 


» 


MacAc.ister.—This famous necromancer is 
preparing sométhing wherewith to astonish the 
“natives” this winter. He is in New York. 

Oren anp ABOvVEBOARD.—A volunteer com- 
pany, called the Fillibusters, is about to be or- 
ganized at New Orleans. 


TueatTRricat.—Madame Thillon is still per- 
forming in New York city. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


No preacher is so successful as time. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


“ Henry Russell, the vocalist, is performing in 


An English pa states that a la 
of kid gloves An Sor made of rat de 
The total appropriation of the last session of 
Congress amounts to upwards of $47,000,000. 
Haynau narrowly escaped being mobbed, re- 
cently, at Brussels. 
Seventy-five married couples were divorced by 
the last Alabama legislature. 
They fined a man ten dollars at New Orleans 
for calling a policeman “ hard names.” 


A Chinese, named Wong Fun, has carried 
away a prize at the Edinburgh University. 

Dr. Valentine Mott has been elected honorary 
Fellow of the Dublin College of Physicians. 

Ten-thousand a-year Warren has been ap- 

inted to a lucrative office by the English 

jovernment. 

‘The Mormons have established a weekly news- 
paper at Hamburg, and have prepared a transla- 
tion of their Bible. 

A drunken fellow in Cincinnati, a few nights 
since, attempted to whip his wife, but she tied 
him and marched him to the watch house. 

A gentleman, lately deceased, in Ambherst 
county, Va., by his will left $6000 to settle his 
slaves in one of the non-slaveholding States. 

A young widow, in New Orleans, being asked 
after her husband’s health, answered smilingly : 
“ He is dead, I thank you!” 

Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just ; 
and he but naked, though locked up in steel, 
whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 


a were drowned in the Ohio, lately. They 
had a hard time of it, especially the wagon. 

’Tis better to be lowly born, and range with 
humble lives in content, than to be perked up 
in a glistering grief, and wear a golden sorrow. 

The mining industry of Chili is in a high state 
of development. . The yield of silver for 1852 is 
estimated at a sum equal to £2,400,000 sterling. 

The Chicago Journal says, that a few days 
ago a couple of sportsmen returned from a hunt- 
ing excursion, having bagged one hundred and 
Jifty prairie chickens in a day’s shooting. 


At Worcester, Mass., in the rooms of the An- 

tiquarian Society, there is a copy of the Bible, 

rinted in Venice, in 1447, being forty-five vears 
fore the discovery of America. 

Camille Urso, a youthful female violinist of 
11 years, with her party, lately arrived in New 
York by the Humboldt. She will make a tour 
of the United States. 


To such a pitch has betting on noted horses 
been carried in England, that the Earl of Derby 
and the Duke of Richmond have opened betting 
offices in their own houses. 


A Yankee has invented a new and cheap plan 
for boarding. One of the boarders mesmerises 
the rest, and then eats a hearty meal—the mes- 
merised being satisfied from sympathy. 

Dr. Collyer, the model artist man, mesmerist, 
chemist, ete., received information 

y the last steamer that he has become the heir 
to $600,000. So says a California paper. 

A woman died lately at York, from a bottle 
of nitric acid, which had been for twelve years 
unopened in her room, having been accidentally 
broken. The deadly effluvium poisoned her. 


As the lid of a coffin was about being fastened 
down, in Rochester, the other day, the inmate 
was discovered to be living. The r fellow, 
who came so near being buried alive, is now 
likely to recover. 

The Dahlonega (Ga.) Watchman, of the 14th 
ult., says it has been shown a pair of tusks from 
a wild ae. found dead in the mountains, which, 
when placed together, form a circle of sixteen 
inches in circumference. 


A man named John Davis, about twenty-five 
years of age, committed suicide at English’s Ho- 
tel, Camden, New Jersey, by taking laudanum. 
He was employed in the Camden and Amboy 
Railroad Office. 


In the hereafter of Mahomet, the eternal man- 
sions of the Christians, the Jews, the Magians, 
ete., are sunk below each other in the abyss, and 
the lower hell is reserved for the hypocrites who 
have assumed the mask of religion. 


In the good old town of Weathersfield, Ct., it 
is the custom to toll the age of every person who 
dies. Lately, the bell, one of the largest in the 
State, was tolled one hundred strokes at the 
death of a Mrs. Ayrault. 

There are printed in the city of New York, 13 
weekly religious papers, with a circulation of 
108,900. The largest circulation is 29,000 a 
week, and the smallest 1700. All but five have 
a circulation of over 6000. 

The tombstones in Turkish burying grounds 
are all flat, and contain little hollows which hold 
the water after a rain, and attract the birds, who 
resort thither to slake their thirst, and sing en- 
chantingly among the trees. 

_ Saratoga is now desolate, compared with what 
it was a few days since. But few families from 
other parts of the country are remaining. There 
are some few coming in, but there are twice as 


— going away. 

hen Bonaparte once visited the Rhine, he 
asked a Juamberman how many staves were an- 
nually sent down that river. Much to the grati- 
fication of Napoleon, who liked “above all things 
to have reliable statistics, the man answered 


promptly, 27,563,897. 


A Western paper states, that a horse and: 


Experiments are making at Liverpool to light 
the river Mersey with the electric light. 


A colossal bronze statue, to the memory of 
Dr. Jenner, is about to be erected in London. 

Miss Baldwin, of Virginia, a niece of Presi- 
dent Madison, is teaching a missionary school in 
Athens, Greece. 

Fanny Kemble was announced to read the 
“ Midsummer’s Night Dream,” at the Norwich 
Musical Festival. 

The ex-queen of the French has purchased 
Orleans House, Tickenham, formerly the resi- 
dence of Louis Philippe, for £23,000. 

Among other decrees, the Moniteur published 
one abolishing the duties at present payable on 
the export of raw and sponged silk. 

Frank Hartland, the celebrated London panto- 
mimist, was killed on the 16th ult., by the fallin 
of a piece of timber from a new building whic 
he was passing. 

An asylum for poor consumptives is about to 
be established at ‘Torquay, in the west of Eng- 
land. One lady has subscribed three dollars to- 
wards its endowment. 

That pitiful, impious and cowardly animal, 
Louis Napoleon, has ordered the Duc D’En- 
ghein’s monument, in the chapel of Vincennes, 
to be removed and defaced ! 


Three English gentlemen—Mansfield,Compred 
and Thompson—have undertaken to sail from 
London to Constantinople in an open skiff, 25 ft. 
-by 3 wide. They have arrived at Raves. 

A young student of theology at Bonn, Rhen- 
ish-Prussia, in a fit of religious insanity, actually 
crucified himself to an old tree in a neighborin 
forest! He was discovered, and his life sav 
with difficulty. 

A Cadiz journal announces that the line of 
steamships plying between Spain and Cuba, 
would be speedily reinforced by two other large 
steamers, and the departure from Cadiz will then 
take place twice a month. 


A snake ten or twelve feet long, and of a veno- 
mous description, made its appearance in the 
cabin of the ship Radiant, when near the English 
coast, last month, on the way from Maulmain, 
East Indies. After a running fight the reptile 
was killed. 

Harvest is progressing satisfactorily through- 
out the kingdom. In Ireland the potato rot has 
subsided, if indeed it ever existed to any extent. 
Reaping of wheat, barley and oats goes on in 
all the earlier districts without intermission, and 


with favorable weather. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... The fickleness of fortune is felt all over 
the world. 


.--. Wine and passion are racks often used 
to extort words from us. 


.-.. Liberality consists less in giving much 
than in giving wisely. 

..-. He is no mean philosopher who can give 
a reason for half of what he thinks. 


.-.. Some will listen to no conviction but 
what they derive from fatal experience. 


..+. Designing hypocrites frequently lay them- 
selves open to discovery, by over-acting their 
parts. 


.... If we did not first take great pains to 
corrupt our nature, our nature would never cor- 
rupt us.—Lord Clarendon. 


.... He who is truly a good man, is more 
than half way to being a Christian, by whatever 
name he is called.— South. 


.... There are no friends more inseparable 
than pride and hardness of heart, humility and 
love, falsehood and impudence.—Lavater. 


.... Never hire another person to do the work 
which you can well do yourself, unless you are 
suitably employed in some other occupation. 

..-. No man would overcome and endure 
solitude if he did not cherish the hope of a social 
circle in the future, or the imagination of an in- 
visible one in the present. 

..-. A reserved man is in continued conflict 
with the social part of his nature, and even 
grudges himself the laugh into which he is some- 
times betrayed. 


.... The precept, “ Know thyself,” was not 
solely intended to obviate the pride of mankind, 
but likewise that we might understand our own 
worth. 


..-. The Rev. Mr. Seward advises three 
questions to be put to ourselves before speaking 
evil of any man: “ First, is it true? Second, is 
itkind? Third, is it necessary ?” 

.--. What the impulse of genius is to the 
great, the instinct of vocation is to the mediocre 
—in every man there is a magnet—in that thing 
which the man can do best, there is loadstone. 

tee wee rd to manner, be careful to 
speak in a soft, tender, kind and loving way. 
Even when you have occasion to rebuke, be care- 
ful to do it with manifest kindness. The effect 
will be incalculably better.— Hosea Ballou. 


.... Truth belongs to the man, error to his 
age. For this reason it was said of an extraor— 
dinary character, “the evil of the times has oc- 
casioned his error, but the force of his mind has 
rendered his destiny glorious.” 


Joker's Budget. 


Bombastic eulogy of vegetable dict is now 
called “‘ vegetable gas !”’ 

The best adhesive label you can put on lug- 
gage is to stick to it yourself. 

Why is the Mediterranean the dirtiest of all 
seas. Ans.—Because it is the least tide-y. 

Why is the east wind like a famous American 
painter? Because it’s Ben West. 

The individual who was injured by the acci- 
dental discharge of his duty has not been heard 
of since. 


Interesting—to dream all night of finding 
heaps of gold, and wonder on waking how you'll 
pay for a breakfast. 

“Mr. Tompkins, I shall be compelled to raise 
your rent this week.” ‘“ Thank you, sir, I am 
greatly obliged—it’s more than I can do.” 

Moses, seeing a chap hoeing, and another 
mowing, in the same field, remarked that their 
occupations were decidedly how-mow-geneous. 


A western editor thinks Hiram Powers, the 
sculptor, is a swindler, because he chiselled an un- 
fortunate Greek girl out of a block of marble. 


The Daily Times, in a glowing account of a 
recent fire, says, that owing to the “almost su- 
perhuman efforts of the firemen, the fire was con- 
Jined to the house.” They ought to have put it 
out ! 


A party of stout countrymen were playing a 
game of cudgels in the north of England, when 
a spectator gravely observed—“ the rustic amuse- 
ment of cudgel playing should be abolished, as 
it affects ths security of the crown.” 

A green ’un (says the Memphis Whig), who 
had never before seen a steamboat, fell through 
the hatchway down into the hold of the Winfield 
Scott, and being unhurt, loudly expressed his 
surprise—“‘ Well, if the darned thing aint holler.’” 


Every man has his price, so said Walpole; 
but he never said as much of woman. The fact 
is, Walpole judged the ladies only too correctly, 
for he knew, as well as we do, that many of those 
dear creatures are beyond all price ! 


VOLUMES Ist & 2d. 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 


We have volumes Ist and 2d of the Picror1AL Daawine 
Room Companion elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges 
and back, and illumined sides, forming a superb and most 
attractive parlor ornament in the shape of a book of 


Betweer Foir and Five Hundred Pages, 


AND CONTAINING NEARLY 


ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS 


of Men, Manners, and current Events all over the world ; 
ef Scenery in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities, and 
beautiful Villages ; of Pageants at home and abroad; of 
fine Maritime Views; and, in short, of an infinite variety 
of interesting and instructive subjects ; with an 


ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX 


of great beauty and artistic excellence, and forming a very 
brilliant frontispiece to the volume. , 

Besides the many illustrations, it embraces in its pages 
a vast amount of original Tales, Sketches, Poems and Noy- 
elettes, from the best of American authors, with a current 
News Record of the times; altogether forming an exceed- 
ingly novel and elegant volume, for future reference and 
present enjoyment, both in regard to reading matter and 
illustrations. 

Fer sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale 
Agents, and at all the Periodical Depots throughout the 


Union, for Three Dollars per volume. 2g = 
THE FLAG OF OUR BNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In politics, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its col $ 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the Fic is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed, by the best judgesyto be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, 
so condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money produce. 
Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can Igy 

our hundreds of th js of readers an 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 
other weekly paper in the Union. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


1 subscriber, one year, ......... 2200 
3 subscribers “ 
+ 
8 “ “ 
16 “ ‘... 
One copy of the FLAG or and 
Pictorial Drawine-Room Comp One) , for $5 00. 
(>> Invariably in advance. 


Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act as agents, 
and form clubs, on the above terms. 
>> AM orders should be addregsed. POST PAID, to the 
PUBLISHER OF THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any cf the newspaper 
depots in the United States, and of newspaper carriers, at 
F. GLEASON, 


PuBLisuER AND Boston, Mass. 
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YOULE’S SHOT 
TOWER. 


middle about for- 


t unds of arse- 
This edifice, a a rich 
view of — is allo 
given iow, is ver 
situated at the with an iron 
foot of 54th street, id, and lute the 
Tok. 
the height of 175 tar, to confine the 
1 
in diameter at the selene fire to 
base. It forms a maintain the mix- 
most striking ob- ture fluid for three 
j of interest. or four hours ; af- 


nm we consid- 
er the small size 
of the article to 
the manufacture 


of which this lofty 
structure is de- 
voted, the means 
appear greatly 
out of proportion 
with the result. 
Formerly in cast- 
ing shot, the ap- 
aratus was mere- 
'y a plate of cop- 
per, in the hollow 
of which were 
unched a num- 
r of holes. This 
was placed a few 
feet above a ket- 
tle of water, into 
which the melted 
lead descended, 
after passing 
through the holes 
in the plate. But 
in falling so short 
a distance, and 
being so suddenl 
and 
ened, the shot did 
not acquire a per- 
fectly globular 
form—a desideratum which is now attained by 
means of shot towers. In the tower of Mr. Mc- 
Cullough, the largest size shot falls from the 
summit of the tower to the bottom of a well twen- 
ty-five feet below the surface of the earth, mak- 
ing the descent 175 feet. The size of the shot is 
determined by the size of the holes through 
which it The farnaces for melting the 


lead are situated near the top of the tower ; three 
or four tons of shot are manufactured per day. 
This method of casting shot was invented by 
Mr. Watt, the celebrated engineer, in conse- 
He tried the experiment 


quence of a dream. 


Wily 


Wi 
7 


wh 


= 


A DANCER AT A TURKISH CAFE. 


from the tower of the church of St. Mary, Rad- 
cliffe, and finding it very successful, obtained a 

atent, which he afterwards sold for £10,000. 

here are now several shot towers in the vicin- 
ity of London, and different parts of the world ; 
but none more worthy of notice than the one 
we present to our readers. An iron staircase 
ascends from the base to the summit of the 
tower. Arsenic is mingled with the lead in pro- 
portion of forty pounds to one ton. In casting, 
the metal is poured through a tube, but descends 
through the open space of the tower in a contin- 
ual stream of silvery drops. As the weight of 


[See “Turkey and the Turks,” p 215, for deserigtion.] 


the lead prevents it from scattering or being 
blown about like water drops, the workmen pass 
to and fro, without danger, close by this fiery 
cascade. The shot is of different sizes, from 
No. 1, swan shot, to No. 12, dust shot. Mr. 
James McCullough has brought the art of the 
manufacture of the shot to perfection. Certain 
portions of his factory are kept entirely secret ; 
and the shot manufactured in New York are not 
surpassed in the world. The cause of most of 
the imperfections in the manufacture of lead 
shot is the too rapid cooling of the spherules by 
their being dropped too hot into the water, 
whereby their surfaces form a solid crust, while 
the interior remains fluid, and in its subsequent 
concretion shrinks so as to produce the irregu- 
larities of the shot. The patent shot towers 
originally constructed in England obviate this 
evil, by exposing the fused spherules, after they 
pass doouh the cullender, to a large body of 
air during their descent into the water tub placed 


ter which, skim 
carefully, and run 
the -alloy into in- 
gots or pigs. The 

ition thas 


to 1000 pounds of 
melted lead. Two 
or three tons are 
usually melted at 
once in large es- 
tablishments. A 


by the workmen, 
covers the surface 
of the lead, which 
is of use to coat 
over the bottom 
of the cullender. 
The. cullenders 
are hollow hemi- 
spheres of sheet 
iron, about ten 
inches in diame- 


These must be of 
a uniform size in each cullender ; bit, of course, 
a series of different cullenders with sorted holes 
for every different size of lead shot must be pre- 
pared. The operation is always carried on with 
three cullenders at a time, which are supported 
upon projecting grates of a kind of chafing-dish 
made of sheet iron, somewhat like a triangle. 
This chafing-dish should be placed immediately 
above the fall; while at the bottom there must 
be a tub half filled with water, for receiving the 
granulated lead. The cullenders are not in con- 
tact, but must be parted by burning charcoal in 
order to keep the lead constantly at the proper 
temperature, and to prevent its solidifying in the 
filter. The height from which the particles 
should be let fall varies likewise with the size of 
the shot ; as the congelation is the more rapid, 
the smaller they are. The workman then puts 
the filter stuff into the cullender, pressing it well 
against the sides ; he next gently pours Icad into 
it with an iron ladle. The centre of the cullen- 


YOULB's SHOT TOWER, EAST RIVER, NEW YORK. 


on the ground. Thé greates 

kind is probably at Villach, in Carinthia, being 
240 Vienna, or 249 English feet high. The fol- 
lowing is the process :—Melt a ton of soft lead, 
and sprinkle round the sides of the iron pot 
about two shovelfals of wood ashes, taking care 
to leave the centre clear. Then put into the 


t erection of this 


der less hot, affords larger shot than the 
sides. Occasionally also the three cullenders 
employed together may have holes of different 
sizes; the shot will then be of different magni- 
tudes. These are separated by square sieves of 
different fineness ; and after passing through oth- 
er minute processes are ready for sale and use. 
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